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POST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER \ 


Vol. XXXI. No. 403. REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL | Fim N\ Sixpence. 


THE TERROR OF THE TAXABLE—A NEW PORTRAIT OF THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
£14,000,000 DEFICIT!I—BEER, BICYCLES, OR BACHELORS—WHICH IS IT TO BE? 


Mr. Lloyd George is now busy preparing the budget, which at this moment of the year proves a perfect terror to the taxable and adds a touch of fear to 

those already taxed. While some people believe that beer will be ‘‘hit’’ others think that bicycles will furnish some of the deficit, and some go so far 

as to say that a tax on bachelors is more than probable. This last idea originates from the married community, who believe that those who are “ better 
off” should be made to pay 
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Kate Pragnell 
MISS LILY DRUMMOND 


Whose marriage to Captain Kerr-Pearse of the 
Rifle Brigade takes place at St. Andrews, Ashley 
Place, to-day (Wednesday) 


The King at Biarritz. 
HE weather which his Majesty the 
King has experienced since his 
arrival at Biarritz can hardly be 
described as entirely satisfactory. 
To begin with the temperature last week 
was lower than it had. ever been since the 
season began, anda high blustering wind 
made going out almost an impossibility. 
In spite, however, of all these disagreeable 
climatic conditions ‘his Majesty is “already 
deriving benefit from~ his holiday, and 
report has it that his recent improvement 
in general health 
has been remark- 
able. ‘Most of his 
time is spent* out 
of doors, and he 
has ‘visited “the 
well-known” golf 
links several times 
already. In ‘the 
afternoon his 
Majesty “generally 
honours some of 
the members of his 
own ‘special. set 
now at Biarritz to 
afternoon tea, and 
in the evetiing’a 
quiet | dinner «is 
arranged among 
them, ' being “ in- 
variably followed 
by bridge and an 
earlyi*‘good 


night.” *. In this 
way his’ Majesty 
ere a singu- 


larly quiet holi- 
day, but his medi- 
cal advisers are 
certain that a few 
weeks! ‘of » such 
absolute ‘rest will 
entirely do away 
with those slight 
signs of ill-health 
which their august 
patient has lately 
so often exhibited. 


THE COMPETITORS FOR THE LADIES’ 
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The King at Paris. 
ie spite of the fact that the King’s visit 

to the French capital was necessarily 
a short one yet his Majesty seemed to do 
a lot in the brief time at his disposal. 
Parisians always find it difficult.to respect 
strictly King Edward’s incognito, and 
several hundred people gathered at the 
Gare du Nord to welcome his Majesty 
with shouts of “Vive le Roi Edward.” 
One evening was spent at the Théatre des 
Variétés, which alter the Comédie Fran- 
caise is King Edward’s favourite Parisian 
playl iouse. In the days when he was 
Prince of Wales and when Jeanne Granier 
was ¢étoile d'opérette he was a well-known 
habitué of this chic little theatre on the 
Boulev ards. 


The Parisians’ Mistake. 
n his recent visit his Majesty witnessed 
the brilliantly satirical comedy, Le 
Roi, which has been the great success 
of the Parisian season. During the per- 
formance a piquant reference is made 
to the King’s frequent visits to Paris 
and his delight in - Parisiam customs 
and ways. Of course great speculation 
was rife as to whether these references 
would be made: on this occasion. No 
alteration was made, however, and the 
greatest Jaughter at them came from his 
Majesty himself, It is by these examples 
of broad-minded fellowship that the King 
has become so endeared to our Parisian 
neighbours, who look upon him as belong- 
ing to themselves almost as much as even 
do his own subjects... On leaving the 
theatre a stylishly-dressed woman was seen 
standing very near the King, The crowd 
immediately presumed it was her Majesty 
the Queen and cheered accordingly. The 
King realised at once the mistake and 
laughed heartily at the incident. 
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AMATEUR FENCING CHAMPIONSHIP 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Standing—Miss M. H. Hall, Mrs. Edwardes, Miss M. Turner- 

Jones, Baroness de Meyer, Miss A. Walker; seated—Miss C. Martin-Edmunds (the winner, who defeated 

Miss Johnstone in the final round—she is seen holding the gold and steel hat pin presented to her), 
Captain A. Hutton (president of the club), Miss J. Johnstone 


CHARLES 
Sy OL KAR 


Lalli Charles 
MISS SHEILA COOPER 


The charming daughter of Sir Alfred Cooper of 
Ossemsley Manor, Christchurch, whose engagement 
to Mr. Crompton of the Queen's Bays is announced 


The Royal Anniversary. 
Last Wednesday saw the forty - sixth 
anniversary of the wedding of the 
King and Queen. The marriage ceremony, 
we are told, was more magnificent than 
had ever been seen in England before, 
and the only other great ceremony which 
in any wey approached it in point of 
beauty and splendour was the Diamond 
Jubilee celebrations of Queen Victoria. It 
is interesting to read of the accounts given 
by contemporaries concerning the effect 
made by the new Princess of Wales on 
her future subjects. 
Dean Stanley de- 
scribed» her “as 


charming and 
beautiful a crea- 
ture as ever passed 
through a fairy 
tale,” while repro- 
ductions of «her 
portraits were 
bought up~ like 
wildfire all over 


the country. At 
the wedding there 
were over 1,000 
euests, and three 
daughters of 
dukes, marquises, 
and earls acted as 
bridesmaids. The 
cake, we arestold, 
weighed over a 
hundredweight 
and’ stood nearly 
6 ft. high. From 
the moment 
of “her firsit 
public appearance 
Queen Alexandra 
took the imagina- 
tion of the popu- 
lace by storm, and 
her popularity has 
endured until this 


day with very 
few, if any, 
parallels in our 


royal annals. 
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Town and Out. 


MISS ELLALINE TERRISS VISITS HER SOUP KITCHEN AT LATIMER ROAD, NOTTING HILL 


The idea of the soup kitchens was originated by Miss Ellaline Terriss, and for some weeks past ten kitchens have been in active operation in selected poor districts 


of the West-end. Since the kitchens have been opened over 20000 poor children have been fed. 


Amongst the contributors to the fund may be mentioned their graces 


the Dukes of Newcastle, Norfolk, Sutherland, and Westminster, Lords Strathcona and Iveagh, the Hon. Walter Guinness, Sir Edward Sassoon, Bart., Sir Clifton 
Robinson, W. A. Horn, Percy Arnold, Messrs. Leader and Co., C. Darbyshire; and the Countess de Benckendorff, Lady Savile, Mrs. Ronalds, Mrs. Sternberg, Mrs. 


Lichenstadt, and Mrs. Rennie. 


FBverybody is extremely .glad to hear 

that a revival of the dances of long 
ago will be a feature of the forthcoming 
season. Nothing could well be prettier or 
more elegant than the minuet, the gavotte, 
and other dances of this description, and 


although the twentieth-century maiden 
does not lend herself greatly to elegance 
nor the dress of the men accord par- 
ticularly well with these old stately 
measures, yet anything would be a 
pleasant variation on the present stereo- 


SOCIETY LADIES IN MUSICAL COMEDY 


In order to feed 5,000 children weekly the expense is very heavy, and additional donations will therefore be very gratefully acknowledged 
by Mr. Ralph Hall Caine, the honorary manager of the fund, at 2, Tudor Street, E.C. 


typed “romps”? which pass under the 
name of dances. All the same, unless 


the modern fashion of Directoire and 
Empire toilettes speedily changes we 
cannot ‘see’ these old court dances 


appearing anything else than ridiculous. 


Dover Street Stuutos 


The picture on the left shows Miss Sylvia Leslie, daughter of Colonel Charles Leslie (on the extreme left), Mrs. Edward Colston, the wife of Captain Edward Colston 


of Roundway Park (in the middle), and Miss Freer (whose singing and dancing brought down the house) on the right. 
of Bubble and Squeak which was recently played at the Court Theatre for the benefit of the Church Army. 
‘Clarke-Jervoise, who as-is seen in the photograph on the right took the part of a drummer boy. 


who played the Queen of the Brigands, and her son, Mr. Clarke-Jervoise, as one of the band. 
Clarke-Jervoise and. her son and daughter in collaboration 
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These ladies appeared in the amateur production 
The book and lyrics were written by Florence Lady 


In the same picture may be seen her daughter, Miss Clarke-Jervoise, 
The music, which was extraordinarily catchy, was written by Lady 
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London, March Seventeenth, 1909. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES; 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Tatler,’’ London. : 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 
: ; SPAS, &c. 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO SUNNY LANDS 


BY THE 
ORIENT COMPANY’S s.s. ‘‘ORMUZ,” 


6,465 tons register. 9,900 horse power. 


Leaving MARSEILLES 8th April, 
To CORFU, GREECE, TURKEY, ASIA MINOR, SICILY, ALGERIA, 
and PORTUGAL. 
Arriving in London 6th May. Fares from 28 Guineas upwards. 


Managers—F, Green & Co.,; and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co. 
Head Offices—Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch 
Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


TOURS by the 
R.M.S.P. 
£10 to £123. 


«s EGYPT. 
BRAZIL. 
RIVER PLATE. 


MA ; £123,500 AUS 
£112 11 10 ROUND SOUTH AMERICA. 
LUXURIOUS TRAVEL. SUITES DE LUXE. 

SINGLE BERTH CABINS. GYMNASIUM, &c. 


Apply to the R.M.S.P. Company, 18, Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “’THE TATLER,.” 


ELSEWHERE, 
Twelve months (including double AT HOME. CANADA. ABROAD. 
but notextranumbers) - - {£1 8s. 2d. £1 10s. 6d. ($7°45) £1 19s. 0d 
Sixmonths - - - - - 14s. 1d. 15s. 3d. ($3°75) 19s. 6d. 
Three months whi Bas y  aeG = 7s. 1d. 7s. 7d. ($1'85) 9s. 9d. 


Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 


the mails. 


THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., 
Post Office, 1903. 


Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘'THE TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 
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For this week (issued Friday, March 19th) will contain :~— 
A SPLENDID DOUBLE-PAGE ILLUSTRATION, 


“A SHIFTED CARGO.” 
By Davip B. Waters. 


THE CENTENARY OF FITZGERALD. 


Special Article and Illustrations. 
WHEN WEST MEETS EAST. 
Tue FRONTIER oF THE WHITE Man, 
Special Article and IlJustrations. 
AND MANY OTHER TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


SOMETHING TO READ AND SOMETHING TO LOOK AT 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


Gd. AM sll SS sh lee 6d. 


VOLUMES I. to XXX. of 
TAe TAT LER. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each, 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES, Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding, 
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AIETY THEATRE. : Manager, Mr. GrorGE EpwarDES, 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0... MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 
A New Musical Play, 


OUR MISS GIBBS. 
Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION, 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE, 


MPIRE. "A DAY IN PARIS,’ LYDIA KYASHT. 
BEATRICE COLLIER and FRED FARREN in LA DANSE DES APACHES. 
“WINTER IN HOLLAND,” and SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES. 

EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


MR. A. C. SCHNELLE, SPEECH SPECIALIST. 


STAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
ADULTS AND BOYS RECEIVED IN RESIDENCE OR AS DAILY PUPILS. 
UNIMPEACHABLE TESTIMONIALS. 
Appress—119, BEDFORD COURT MANSIONS, LONDON, W.C. 
For HEALTH 


MAR RR © GA TE a wecescone 


Bracing Moorland Air. Splendid Scenery. 
Magnificent Walks and Drives. Extensive Pine Woods. 


WORLD-RENOWNED MINERAL SPRINGS 


(over 80), Sulphurous, Chalybeate, Saline, &c. 


FINEST BATHS IN EUROPE (80 Treatments), 


including Sulphur Baths, Massage Baths, Massage Douches, Hot Air Baths, Vapour Baths, 
Electric Baths, Peat, Turkish, Russian, &c. Treatment for Muco-Membranous Colitis, Chronic 
Appendicitis, &c. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet, describing Waters and Treatments, to H. J. 
BUCKLAND, General Manager, 2, Wells and Baths, Harrogate. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


A BERDEEN.— Palace Hotel. Adjoins station. Patronised by Royalty. 


BOSTON SPA.—Royal Hotel. Beautiful grounds. Lawn tennis. Bowling green. Fishing 
and boating. Motor garage. Special Tariff for Week Ends. Proprietor, H. Knaccs. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. Terms 4 la 
carte or inclusive. 337 Book to Bournemouth Central Station, C.A.ScHwaBE, Gen. Manager. 


BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


RIDLINGTON.—Imperial Private Hotel. Under entirely new management. Tabled'Héote 
(separate tables), under personal supervision. For Tariff apply Mrs. J. S. GREEN. Proprietress. 


RIDLINGTON.—Metropole. Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment, Sewerby Crescent. 
~ Full Seaview. Excellent cuisine. Garage. J. Brown, Proprietor. 


BEDLINGTON. — Taylor's Café. Promenade and Bridge Street. Light Luncheons. After- 
noon teas. Handsome well-appointed rooms. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Harr, Proprietor. 


CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Metropole. Facing the sea, situated within easy range of the 
City and Harbour. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Victoria, Monte. Occupies an extremely fine position in the 
beautiful Monte district. 


H RROGATE.—Clarendon Hotel. Facing the Stray. Near station and pump room. 
Garage and inspection pit; excellent stabling and loose boxes. Proprietor: Tuos. Ritry. 


ARROGATE.—Grand Hotel. One minute’s walk from Baths and Wells. Overlooking the 
Valley Gardens. An Ideal Residential Hotel MotorGarage. ‘Grams: “ Grand.” 'Phone: 1017. 

ARROGATE,.—Camwal is like the British Fleet, First in all Waters. Most Harrogate Hotels 
purvey the “‘CAMWAL” Gold Medal Mineral Waters in syphons and bottles. 

HARROGATE. White Hart. Central position. Near Wells, Baths, and Kursaal. Excellent 

Cuisine. Mrs. Kaye, Proprietress. 

ARROGATE.—Wellington Hotel. Two minutes to Pump Rooms, Baths, and Kursaal. 
Croquet and Tennis Lawns. Lift to all floors. Telegrams: ** Wellington, Harrogate.” 


HARROGATE.—Harston & Co., Ltd. Harrogate and Leeds. Renowned for mineral waters. 


HULL.—Minerva Hotel. Family and Commercial. High-class cooking. Every convenience. 
Facing Docks and Corporation Pier. 5 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Ideal Winter Resort. Conveniently reached from all 
parts. Enlarged and remodelled. Unique Hunting Quarters, largest Stabling and Garage in 
District. Tel. 109 Leamington. 


LEEDS. Reynolds & Branson, Ltd. High-class Mineral Waters, Wholesale and Retail. 


[LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE.- Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards(2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garagein grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to 
Monday, £2 10s., including Ist class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened 
stay during Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 


MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to Rertty Meap, Resident 


* Proprietor. 
MULLION, CORNWALL.—Polurrian Hotel. First class, splendid position, unsurpassed 
scenery, close to sea and beach. Boating, Motor Garage, near excellent golf links (18 


holes). Station: Helston. Apply Manager. 


CARBOROUGH.—Brooklands, Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment. Esplanade 
Gardens, South Cliff. Close to Spa Gardens and golf links. ‘‘The best of everything.” 
Apply MANAGERESS. 


CARBOROUGH.—Prince of Wales. Magnificent view of Bay, overlooking Spa. Golf links. 
Lounge and billiard room. Terms moderate and inclusive. H. Furniss, Manager. 


CARBOROUG The far-famed Simnels. King of Cakes. Patronised by Her Majesty 
the Queen. Made only by Frances TayLtor & Sons, New Street. 


'T RURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week endat Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearestto golflinks. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do, For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SCN, 248, Rue de Rivoli 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 
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PICTURES FROM HERE AND THERE. 


INTER-’"VARSITY FENCING FOR IDENTIFICATION PURPOSES 


Count Esterhazy (Oxford), who beat V. C. M. Reeves (Cambridge) in the 


Princess Marie Louise of Schleswig-Holstein, who has recently added ‘‘ Marie" 
sabres contest at Cambridge last week 


to her name to prevent confusion with the title borne by the Princess Louise 


* 
a 
° 
: 
~ 
os 


Tonmx eure 


THE GREATEST LAY LAWYER IN ENGLAND 


Mr. Horatio Bottomley, M.P., who was charged with conspiracy to defraud, and against whom the magistrate decided there was no case for trial. 

The feature of the case was Mr. Bottomley’s extraordinarily astute and eloquent defence of himself, backed as it was with a knowledge of company law 

second to that cf no living authority. The enthusiasm with which that decision was greeted by the public will—er—possibly be re-echoed on the ministerial 
benches in the House of Commons. As the classics have it—‘twe don’t think” 
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In Town 


Mrs. Taft. 
M™ Taft,. wife of the 


House as to the manner born, 

and customs from very early 
childhood. Shes a daughter of 
Judge John W. Herron, who was 
law «partner with President 


layes. As a musician. she is 
Specially clever 


and for. seven 
years was president of the 
Symphony Orchestra of Cin- 
cinnati, of which «she was the 
original organiser, winning. on 
her own account a great many 
medals, cups, and other decora- 
tions: She speaks French: and 
Spanish perfectly and is said to 
have a good knowledge of the 
Filipino language. Altogether 
she is ‘a woman of remarkable 


intelligence, sympathy, andl 
strength of character, above all 
being gifted with ‘unbounded 


tact and broadness of mind. 
There is no doubt that as the 
new mistress of the White House 
Mrs. Taft will prove one of the 


most brilliant hostesses that 
official America has ever 
Hassles 


Youthful for Paar 

I ost of us living nowadays 
would not be very much 

surprised if the means are not 

some time discovered to render 

all of us if not immortal at least 


centenarians. The recent scientific investigation would not seem 
to make such an idea ridiculous, especially as we might at the 
same time retain our youthfulness, which according to a well- 
known beauty specialist is possible for everyone to do if they 


new American President, 
articularly charming woman and comes to the White 
p 

being familiar with its ways 


would only follow her 


is a follows: 


LORD CONGLETON GETS A WETTING 


Crossing the brook in the recent Eton steeplechases, Lord Congleton 
is the 5th baron and succeeded his father three years ago 


New Lodge near Windsor. 


anc 


directions. 
First massage the face well with common or garden 
castor oil (ugh !), then rub into the skin with a flannel a 
solution of borax heated to boiling point. 
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Lo 
These directions are as 


When the features 
are sufficiently cooked dip the 
face several times into ice-cold 
water, after which give it a good 
massage with cold cream and a 
final washing in eau de cologne. 
After such an ordeal we are told 
the skin will possess the “‘ becom- 
ing glow of perfect health.” We 
should think so indeed, or rather 
what there was left of it. In 
comparison with such a method 
of retaining youth even age, we 
imagine, should have no terrors. 
Enterprising Dads Esher. 
he military movement is 
spreading with a vengeance. 
Not only are the Territorial re- 
cruiting bureaus being besieged 
by patriots but Lady Esher has 
just conceived the idea of first- 
aid lectures to be given free in all 
the metropolitan boroughs. The 
originator of this excellent system 
of “making all the women of 
London capable of rendering the 
first necessary aid to the injured 
is, of course, wife of the famous 
editor of “Queen  Victoria’s 
Letters.” By birth she is a 
Belgian, her father being M. 
Sylvain van de Weyer, a former 
minister at the Court of St. 
James and the head of the well- 


known and highly-influential Belgian family now settled at 


Lady ‘Esher is a friend of Queen 


Alexandra and the Princess of Wales, and many are the informal 
parties she has given to entertain her royal guests. 


THE 
COLONEL C. D. KING 


CAPTAIN J. LEADER 


INTER-REGIMENTAL RACQUETS TOURNAMENT AT PRINCE’S CLUB 
CAPTAIN H. H. BOND 


LIEUTENANT C. H. KER 


Some very interesting play was witnessed in the final round of the qualifying competition for the army racquets championship at Prince’s Club, when 
the 50th Brigade Field Artillery (Colonel King and Captain Bond) beat the 1st Battalion Bedfordshire Regiment (Captain Leader and Mr. Ker) by four 


games to love. 


For the gunners Colonel King was in magnificent form and was undoubtedly the finest player in the court. 
confessed to being a little stale but put up a good gaime nevertheless. 
was the weaker of the pair, and the gunners knew it. 


ARA 


Captain Bond, his partner, 


For the regiment, although Captain Leader was a trifle off his game, yet Ker 
They pressed him strongly and eventually won by the result named 
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IN TOWN AND OUT—PHOTOGRAPHICALLY. 


A FISH OUT OF WATER 


While entering Portsmouth Harbour last week Submarine A 12 went ashore 
Luckily no accident to the 


on the Haslar Wall and remained stuck fast. 
crew took place 


MODEL WARFARE—AT THE WAR OFFICE 


The promoters of the Naval and Military Tournament are making use of 
the model shown above in order to facilitate the working out of the principal 


display. Colonel Ricardo, the hon. sec., is seen con‘erring with Mr. A. Graham 


AN ATHLETIC AGRiCULTURIST 


The Earl of Desborough (figure on right) arriving at 
the Board of Education with a deputation of agricui- 
turists, where he put before the President of the Board 
of Agriculture and the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion several suggestions for improved agricultural 
education. Lord Desborough is, of course, the erstwhile 
punting champion and the big-game shot 


OUR SEVEREST CROSS-EXAMINER 


Sir Edward Carson, K.C., M.P., was 

counsel for the defence in the recent 

Lloyd George libel action. He made 

his name by the ability and severity 

with which he conducted the coercion 

cases in Ireland when Mr. Balfour 
was Irish Secretary 
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FROM A CROWN TO A CIRCUS 


Prince Christitsch Obronovitch, son of the late King 

Milan, who was deposed from the throne of Servia, 

is now appearing as a star in the Schumann Circus 

in Berlin, where his presence has attracted many 

thousands of curious sightseers. The romantic story 

of his father’s life will be still fresh in everybody's 
memory 
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from : 


Monte Carlo. 

GOOD many libels haye appeared 

in the English press with relfe- 

rence to the weather here ; it has 

been freely stated that snow fell 

at Nice and Monte Carlo, whereas none 

was recorded north of Antibes. There 

was plenty of snow on the mountains, but 
even that is rapidly melting. 

Recently I went to a concert at the 
International Sporting Club, where M. 
Louis Ganne conducts 
one of the best bands 
in Europe. M. Ganne, 
who is very prominent 
here, took the oppor- 
tunity of showing him- 
self off a little. He 
rapped on the desk to 
call the orchestra to 
attention and_ raised 
both arms towards the 
roof ready to beat the 
opening bar. Just then 
ihe rustle of a silken 
skirt was heard as a 
lady took her seat. 
The conductor 
promptly dropped his 
arms and turned round 
with a worried expres- 
sion on his face. This 
was repeated no fewer 
than four times, and 
then the man who sat 
next to me and had 
evidently consumed an 
overdose of lemonade 
at lunch got up and 
said, “ Sorry; will you 
let me pass? I came 
here to listen to good 
music and not to look 
at a semaphore.” 

Ciro’s prediction appears to be coming 
true, and this does seem likely to prove a 
record season so far as he is concerned 
at any rate. I lunched at his famous 
restaurant lately and found nearly every 
table occupied. As usual a very dis- 
tinguished throng were assembled on 
Ciro’s terrace. Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Wil- 
liamson were entertaining Lady Watts, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Kent, and Captain 
Tuson. Prince and Princess Batthyany- 
Strattmann were together as were Lord 
Kinnoull and : 

Major Hammond. 
The Hon. Frede- 
rick and the Hon. 
Percy Thellusson 
were in the grill- 


room. At the 
next table to mine 
were seated: the 


Grand Dukes Ser- 
gius and George. 

Quite the two 
prettiest English- 
women to-be seen 
here are Miss 
Nellie Souray, 
who departs for 
Egypt in a few 
days, and Mrs. 
Winnie O'Connor 
(Edna_ Loftus), 
whose — husband 
has postponed his 
departure several 
times in the hope 
of an opportunity 
to make an ascent 
in Jacques I’aure’s 
balloon. 


Two of the Wright aeroplanes have 
been entered for the competition here. 
They will be steered by two of the man- 
bird’s pupils. Eighty-eight entries have 
been received for the sixth motor-boat 
meeting, several of which will fly the 
British flag. These include Mr. Clarke's 
La Rapiere IV., Captain Laycock’s X., 
Mr. Robin’s. Wolseley-Siddeley IT., and 


Mr. Moore-Brabazon’s Brabanconne. 
Lady Clancarty arrived 


Lord and 


WINTER SPORTS IN THE SUNNY SOUTH 


Prince A. Orsini and his family on a ‘‘bob” at Peira Cava, two hours from the semi-tropical Nice on his 


recently on a visit to Lady Watts at her 
villa, Bellavista. [he Hon. Jacob Astley 
is at the Windsor and Lord Wandsworth 
has arrived in the principality. 


tt 


Nice. 

Mss Mary Moore did not leave for 
Paris as she proposed but is staying 

for a few days longer at the Winter 

Palace, Cimiez. Louise Duchess of 

Devonshire has returned to Luigi's 


A PRIZE-WINNING CAR AT CANNES 


Prince and Princess S, Lichtenstein and ‘‘the Dove of Peace,” which took a second prize at the recent 


battle of flowers 
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By Philip 
Whiteway. 


famous Hermitage after her visit to 
Cannes. She had intended remaining 
for the rest of the season in the latter 
place but found Nice, and especially the 
Hermitage, to be more congenial to her. 
Sir Thomas Sutherland is also a guest 
at the palace on the mountain plateau 
although the central square of Nice is 


reached in a few minutes from the 
Hermitage. 
The» Majestic Palace under Mr. 


Emery’s energetic rule 
keeps up its reputation 
of being the gayest as 
well as the most com- 
fortable and luxurious 
house in the queen 
city of the azure coast. 
Over 600 people were 
present at the ball 
there the other night. 
The cotillon was splen- 


didly led by Miss 
Whiney and Miss 
Roberts assisted by M. 
de la Cerda and 
Colonel Borda, and 
lovely presents were 


freely distributed to all 
the dancers. Among 
those present were the 
British consul and Mrs. 
and Miss McMillan, 
the Misses Beach, Duc 
de Choiseul-Praslin, 
Mrs. Hayes, Mrs. Kail- 
patrick, and Miss Park. 


Mentone. 

he Hon. C.S. Rolls 
has arrived here 
Rolls-Royce 
car, having been three 
days on the road from Pau. He is living 
on board thie yacht, Santa Maria, which 
is the property of his father, Lord Llan- 
gattock. Among the latest arrivals here 
and at Cap Martin are the Duke of 
Montrose, Viscount and Viscountess Kel- 
burne, General Sir Edmund and Lady 

Teach, and Sir William and Lady Baird. 


Cannes. 

he Duke and Duchess of Westminster 

have arrived at the Villa Zima. 

Lord and 
Drardiy, “Brust e 
have arrived en 
auto from Mon- 
tana vid Geneva 
and Lyons. 


Lady and 
the Hon. Mar- 
guerite Joicey 


are at the Beau- 
site. 

The very latest 
arrivals in- 
clude Sir E. Bar- 
well, Sir F. Mac- 
gregor_ Greer, 
Lady OHara, 
Lord and Lady 
Burghclere, Sir A. 
and Lady Gore, 
and the Hon. Mrs. 
Abdy. 

Lady Dorothy 
EHlope, Lady 
Violet Greville, 
and Lady Blanche 
Morris are, or 
were, all at the 
Provence. 
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SPORTSMEN ON THE CONTINENT. 


FAMOUS JOCKEYS RACING ON A _ BOB-SLEIGH 


berry 


The above photograph was taken at the recent bob-sleigh races at St. Moritz and shows Skeets Martin, the well-known jockey, at the prow and W. Griggs, 
an equally famous rider, at the stern of a bob-sleigh, which, notwithstanding their trained judgment, they failed to bring to victory 


CAPTAIN STRATFORD 


The well-known pigeon shot, who is 

a prominent figure at Monte Carlo 

this season. He has taken many 
prizes 


HOW NOT TO SKI 


The above snapshot, taken at Les Avant recently, depicts Mrs. Patton, the 

charming wife of Mr. B. M. Patton, captain of Prince's skating team, in the 

act of coming a purler. In fairness to the lady in question it should be 
explained that there are few beginners but take many such tosses 
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A WELL-KNOWN PIGEON SHOT 


Mr. Robinson’ has_ been very 

successful this season and is taking 

part in most of the forthcoming 
contests at Monte Carlo 


b 


SEND ARI LIke 
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IS IT UNWOMARNLY FOR A GIRL TO PROPOSE ? 


HEN a girl falls in love with a 
man, what is she todo? The 
problem is as old as the hills 
and in polyandrous countries 

it is easily answered. But in a social 
system such as ours her lot has beena hard 
one. No doubt in practice she has always 
got right there, just like Maisie, but in 
theory she has been pilloried as wholly 
“ unwomanly” in doing so. Mr. Shaw tools 
a notable step forward when he averred 
(in Man and Superman) that woman is 
always the huntress, even 
if you do not believe that 
she runs her quarty-to earth 
at the bidding of the “life- 
force.” But’ “G. B.S.” is 
by no means a prophet in 
the wilderness, for precisely 
the same theory i is put for- 
ward in The Head of the 
Firm at the Vaudeville—a 
play that the Queen and 
her sister will be sure to go 
to, if they have not done so 
already, as it is the work 
of their countryman, Mr. 
Bergstrom. 
cS te i 
J utes by the title you 
would not think that 
there was mucli lovemak- 
ing in the play, for it is 
primarily about a private 


ironworks ‘coming into 
line with a steel trust. The 


protagonist is George Hey- 
mann, a young Jew, who 
began life as an office boy 
in the works of Mr. Lydford. 
The latter trusted to the 
reputation gained by the 
firm during three genera- 
tions of honourable com- 
merce, and instead of 
attending to his business 
squandered his useful 
leisure in collecting pic- 
tures. Meanwhile young 
Heymann had his | hand on 
the pulse of the business 
and saw that it was run- 
ning the risk of being 
checked by the rival steel 
trust. In order to avoid 
that catastrophe he resolved 
to meet the trust on equal 
terms by turning Lydford’s 


into a company, and in 
spite of the intensely 
feminine opposition of 
Lydford’s wife and her 


sympathetic son, a half- 
baked Socialist, | young 
Heymann won the day. 


As Clothilde in 


% 


et this Israelitic Napoleon fell at the 
touch of Lydlord’s laughing daughter, 
Betty. Nobody in the Lydford establish- 
ment took much count of Betty. While 
her father was wrapped up in his pictures, 
while her mother was obsessed with the 
cares ot Lydford’s emploves, while her 
brother was drinking in Sociailistic sen- 
timentality in Italy—all of them intensely 
strenuous and devoid of humour—Betty 
was smiling as the sun on a summer’s day. 
She knew little about art, she found her 
mother’s charities a bore, she did not 
understand her brother one little bit, but 
she cast the glad eve on George Heymann, 
and the young Napoleon, who could hold 
steel trusts in the hollow of his hand, 
trembled at her glance. It was not that 
he was afraid—as many an ambitious man 
undoubtedly is—of a woman interfering 
with his life purpose. It was not because 


he feared to put it to the touch, as 
the Cavalier balladmonger sang, nor did 
he want to make the girl betray herself 
because he knew the antagonism of her 
mother and brother. 


hat antagonism, however, proved 
the exploding point, for Mrs. Lydford 
announced her intention of leaving the 
house if the business were converted into 
a soulless company. To avoid a scandal 
it was suggested to-Iydford that Betty 


MISS LILY BRAYTON 


“Count Hannibal,” which is being produced at Bristol to-morrow 


(Thursday) evening 


should accompany her mother, but the 


git! would not budge. 
he went down to the drawing-room to 
tell her father soand found Heymann 

with a portfolio of documents waiting 
there for old Lydford. Then a perfectly 
charming thing occurred. - Imagine the 
stern-faced, aquiline-nosed Napoleon bent 
on business. On the other hand, picture a 
charming young girl in ashort grey frock, 
laughter rippling in her eyes soe the 
pout on her lips at being sent, as she felt 
it, to Coventry with her mother. She 
knows (as only a woman can know) that 
he likes her; she thinks he will second 
her refusal to go. On the contrary, he 
urges her to go, and just because it is jhe 
who urges her the pout leaves her: lips 
which became the twin of her laughter- 
lit eyes, and she accedes. She makes to 
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leave the room [or packing, but just before 
she reaches the door she turns round and 
pauses. There stands Heymann, business- 
like, uncompromising. She turns to the 
door again, and pauses once .again, then 
approaches him as if she expects him to 
speak. But he does not seem ready to 
melt, so she comes a ‘little nearer and 
stands close to him till Heymann can 
endure no longer, and in a moment witl» 
never a word they stand embraced. And 
“then four lips became one leurdovielesl ace 

is “difficult in oie print 


t 
I to convey any adequate 
sense of the simple charm 
of this beautiful little love 
scene—certainly the most 
enchanting we have had in 
London lor many a day. 
Suffice: to assure you it is 
electrical and makes, in 
Mr. Yeats’s fine — phrase, 
even the old seem fair. It 
is delicately conceived and 
beautifully acted — alto- 
gether a perfect cameo. 
that is only one 


ye 

episode in a lughly 
div eaten play which runs 
the gamut of all - sorts 
of burning questions and 
thrilling emotions, and 
which is acted throughout 
with rare skill. Nothing 
could be better than 
Miss Ethelwyn — Jones’s 
Betty—so young and clean 
and sweet, so innocent 
and yet so compelling. 
Mr. Leslie Faber looks the 
purposeful young Jew to 
the ile without getting 
Mr. Clarkson to Jerusalem 
him, for he knows that the 
Danish Jew stands on a 
level in looks with his 
Gentile compatriot and in 
a way that is unknown 
in a country like Poland, 
where the Israelite has 
been transmogrilied by 
bad usage. Besides them 
we have Mr. James Hearn. 
as. Lydford, pompous and 
futile, | Miss Henrietta 
Watson as the hard-faced 
wile, Mr. J. D. Beveridge 
as her wise old father, 
Mr. Evelyn Beerbohm the 
blackguard son, and Miss 
Fairbrother as the furtive 
widow of an ex-employé 
named Dalby. 


Rita Mart:n 


Dalby, indeed, was the great irony of 
the situation. When Lydford’s men 
struck, Dalby’s truculence made his re- 
instatement impossible, so alter loafing 
for a time he hanged himself. Mrs. Lyd- 
ford saw in the affair a crime ol capital, 
and from that day she set herself to oppose 
her husband with all that dogged per- 
sistence which is the least lovely:trait of 
the ‘true’? woman. On the other hand, 
she took up Dalby’s widow and son, 
giving money to the former and her own. 
boy’ s cast-off clothes to the latter. Mrs. 
Dalby was not a, bit grateful, On the con- 
trary, she suggested that her son had been. 
corrupted and had been, led to. commit the 
forgery which sent.him-to prison. That is: 
the erim side of the story, for Mr. Bergstrom 
knows that life is neither all pink nor all 
buff, but a subtle mixture of both—the 
rose-coloured little bit of lovemaking. 
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MODERN ANALYSIS AND MEDIAEVAL ROMANCE. 


MISS EVELYN MILLARD IN “THE REAL WOMAN” 


Though Mr. Robert Hichens’s comedy, ‘‘ The Real Woman,” has not met with all the success it deserved it nevertheless shows the popular novelist in the 

admirable light of preacher. The plot hinges on the bet taken by a society lady to go and work in the East-end. She accepts the bet, and in succouring 

the poor and helpless she discovers the real woman. The names, reading from left to right, are: Mr. Lytton Grey, Mr. C. Leveson Lane, Mr. Horton 
Cooper (standing), Miss Evelyn Millard, Mr. Allan Aynesworth (on extreme right), and Miss Annie Hughes 


MR. LEWIS WALLER AS D’ARTAGNAN, DUMAS’S SOMEWHAT UNREAL MAN 


After ‘‘Monsieur Beaucaire” there is probably no more popular play in all Mr. Lewis Waller's répertoire than this adaptation »y Mr. Henry Hamilton of 
Dumas’s celebrated: novel. As Raoul d’Artagnan Mr. Waller is superb, while the new Miladi of Miss Auriol Lee and the Anne of Austria of Miss Evelyn 
d’Alroy are immensely successful 
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ACT, FANTASY, AND FICTION. | R. ing. 


Entertaining History. 

HE history of the English 
drama during the Georgian 
era is chiefly remarkable for 
the wonderful brilliance of 

its theatrical celebrities and the 
poverty of those plays in which 
their greatest triumphs were won. 
Such great actresses as Anne 
Bracegirdle, Anne Oldfield, Maria 
Cibber, Eliza O'Neill, and Mrs. 
Siddons must surely have possessed 
the divine fire, otherwise their 
illustrious names would long ago 


have been lost in the limbo “ok 
forgotten things and not have 
been handed down to us of the 


twentieth century with a place in 
history that so completely transcends 
any quality of their character or 
incident in their lives; and when 
one knows the sort of workin which 
their talents were displayed one 
can only marvel the more—how 
Alexander the Gveat; or, the Rival 
Queens was the tragedy most favoured 
by the great actresses of the period ; 

how Mrs. Siddons's great success in 
The Fatal Marriage drew the town 
because of her wild. scream that 
‘pierced the heart in a manner not 
to be described,” sending the ladies 
present into hysterics; and how 
such bombastic affairs as Jane Shore, 
The Fair Penitent, and Venice Pre- 
served were usually included in the 
current vépertoive to the exclusion of 
such masterpieces as Macbeth, Romeo 
and Juliet, and the comedies of Mar- 
lowe and Fletcher ; and onecan only 
wonder that the reputations of these 
eighteenth-century great ones is as uni- 
versal as it is. In “ Tragedy Queens of 
the Georgian Era” (Methuen) “Mr. John 
Fyvie has written some most fascinating 
chronicles of these theatrical favourites of 
long ago. 


# 


The One and Only Sarah Siddons. 


Naturally the history of the-celebrated 
Mrs. Siddons fills a goodly proportion 


of Mr.  Fyvie’s 
pages. This 
actress must 


really have been a 
wonderful woman 
both in character 
and histrionic 
ability. Though 
living in a period 
when we are told 
actors were not 
as they now are, 
almostasrespected . 
and respectable as 
bishops, yet she 
seems to have 
traversed the 
Temple of Fame 
as little breathed 
upon by scandal 
as is possible for 
a woman of her 


unrivalled _ posi- 
tion, “Make 
love to her?” 


a celebrated 
poet of the day 
was once heard to 
exclaim; “make 
love to that mag- 
nificent and ap- 
palling creature ? 
Why, I would as 


MRS. OLDFIELD 


MRS. SIDDONS AS THE TRAGIC MUSE 


Reproduced, by permission of Methuens, from ‘‘ Tragedy Queens 


of the Georgian Era”’ 


soon think of making love to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury!” And indeed 
her manner could hardly be considered 
conducive to amorous dalliance. She 
went one day into a shop at Bath to 
buy some calico, and after the draper had 
poured forth the usual encomiums on his 
stuff she suddenly asked him, “ But will it 
wash?” in a manner so electrifying as to 
make the poor shopman start back from 
the counter and collapse. 


Two of the many interesting pictures reproduced from Mr. John Fyvie’s volume, ‘‘ Tragedy Queens of the 


Georgian Era” 
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MRS. SIDDONS 


A Greenroom Gossip. 

[ter—a long way after—Mrs. Sid- 
se dons comes the buxom and 
on Julia Glover, ‘‘ that inimit- 
able low comédienne with a hanker- 
ing after tragedy.’ She will hardly 
live in the annals of the theatrical 
great ones, but she should be re- 
membered if only for the piece of 
caustic humour she gave vent to on 
the news that Charles Mathews 
was going to marry the celebrated 
Madame Vestris. They say,” said 
Humby (another popular player of 
long ago), “they say that before 
accepting him Vestris made a full 
confession of all her lovers. What 
touching confidence ! [ieee VVe hia t 
needless trouble,” suggested another 
actress dryly. “ What prodigious 
memory,’ wound up Julia Glover 
triumphantly. 


tH cas 


Facts Against Faddists. 
n his new striking book, ‘f Health 
and Common Sense’ (Cassell 
and Co.), Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
teaches. the primary lesson of life 
with a soundness and judgment 
worthy of great praise. His ideas 
on education — true education — 
should be widely read and dis- 
cussed, while his theories against 
the great development and training 
of the muscular system should find 
many votaries. ‘ Two-thirds of the 
community,” he says, “suffer from 
too much muscular exercise and the 
others suffer because they do not get 
enough.” Regarding the hours of 
work he says, ‘ The shorter day is a step 
in the right direction for mental, moral, 
and physical improvement.” 


Sleep. 

ss Seep, ” declares Dr. Woods Hutchinson, 
is the recharging of the body’s 

battery. During working hours the de- 


structive forces of the body are In excess 


of the constructive, but during sleep 
the  upbuilding 


processes are in 
excess of the 
down = breaking, 
and. this is the 
one great positive 
fact: that has 
emerged from all 
the negative 
theories about 
sleep which have 
been "the chief 
result. of thirty 
centuries of study. 
Sleep as much as 
vou possibly can. 
‘The majority of 
vigorous adults 
require about nine 
hours, women hall!- 
an- hour to an 
hour more than 
men of their age. 
To rouse grow- 
ing children from 
sleep before 
thoroughly rested 
is little short of 


criminal,” while 
sunlight and 


fresh air are the 
‘angels of — the 
house.” 


(Continued on p. 292) 
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THE DIVINEST FORM IN THE STATES. 


THE BEAUTY OF MISS DOROTHY FOLLIS ADORNED—AND OTHERWISE 


Miss Follis is playing the part of the athletic girl in Miss Anna Held’s production of ‘*Miss Innocence” at the New York Theatre. ‘'Miss Innocence” 
is easily first among present musical comedies in New York. Miss Follis is one of the bright particular stars of a clever company and is credited with 
possessing the most perfect figure in America 
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FACT, FANTASY, AND FICTION—continued. 


Tedious. 


[t seems rather a pity that Mr. Hubert 
Wales, who imagines himself a sophist, 
should in ‘reality be little better than a 
soporific. To put exactly what I mean 
into a nutshell—I have alw ays found him 
dull. Probably the truth lies in the fact 
that I have reached those years of 
experience -when to be shocked 
does not thrill mein the slightest, 
and to dash a book under the 
nearest sofa cushion and sit on 
it when somebody comes into 
the room suddenly has ceased to 
be a delicious novelty at all. All 
the same I waded through “ Mr. 
and Mrs. Villiers ’’ conscientiously 
and struggled valiantly under the 
weighty “ponderousness of “ The 
Yoke ”. “ Cynthia in the Wilder- . 
ness” left me cold and ‘“‘ The Old 
Allegiance”” made me desperate. 
But like the suburban damsel 
who reads diligently some 
modern works of fiction in the 
dread that by some weariness of 
spirit she may perhaps miss a 
double entendre 1 have valiantly 
done my duty to the whole series 
and am at length bound to admit 
that I personally have found them 
not only dreary but desperately 
and unutterably dull. Nor does 
his latest work, “ Hilary Thorn- 
ton” (John Long), make me alter 
this opinion in the slightest. 
& & i 
a SEES) Thornton.” 


‘he hero of Mr. Hubert Wales’s 
latest book is a lawyer's 

clerk who has intellectual aspira- 
tions and for whom ‘‘ Providence 
has not waited untit he had a 
thousand a year to make him a 
‘human being.” In other words, 
; disagreeal le poverty prevents 
him from enjoying the doubtful 
joys of matrimony. He lives in 
the same house as a clergyman— 
aman to whom the ceremony of marriage 
is supremely sacred. Unfortunately he 
married a young lady so disastrously 
innocent that this sacred ceremony is too 


much for her, and immediately after the 
wedding she flies home to her mother. To 
ithe lodging of these two men comes 
suddenly Mrs. Randolph Wynne, the 
celebrated writer, 
and she endea- 


vours to reconcile 
the young clergy- 
man and his in- 
nocent young wile 
by suggesting 
that a. trip. to 
Nice for the latter 
might possibly rub 
off a little of her 
innocence to the 
advantage of both 
of them. ‘This she 
eventually con- 
trives to do, when, 
such is the inno- 
cent coldness . of 
the young wife, 
that she suddenly 
goes off with the 


fin-de-siecle  hus- 
band of the cele- 
brated novelist 
herself, and _ is 
kept by him 
in the seclusion 
of a London 
suburb. 


The Love Affair. 
[his liaison of her husband with the girl 

wife she was trying to befriend is 
naturally too much for Mrs. 


J Randolph 
Wynne, and she seeks a divorce. 


In order 


to gain particulars of the case her lawyers 
send their confidential clerk to interview 
the lady. 


This young gentleman is none 


A RECENTLY-DISCOVERED PORTRAIT OF JOSEPHA DURAN 


The beautiful Spanish dancer who for many years passed as the wife 


of the late Lord Sackville 


other than Hilary Thornton himself. At 
first she receives him coldly, but later on 
they become so interested in each other 
that She asks him to stay to lunch. At 
this signal’ honour the admiration of 
Hilary for the great writer reaches fever 
point, but it is nothing to hers for him— 
as we read in a subsequent chapter. 


A GERMAN VIEW OF THE KING'S RECENT VISIT 


John Bull (to France): Here, my dear Marianne, | have brought you from my last trip a new companion. 
She is called Gretchen and has made me very happy. Take her and love her as yourself 
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Getting On. 
ae hey had been to the theatre together, 
when coming home in the brougham 
“one of his hands—the one nearest to 
her, whether by accident or design he did 
not know himself—dropped to the seat at 
his side and fell upon hers. Beating, 
thrilling, he let it remain from moment to 
moment and from minute to 
minute. Then slowly his fingers 
encircled hers, folded them, finally 
clasped them.” When she de- 
scended from the carriage at the 
door of her home “a glowing 
purple haze enveloped — her,” 
which must, to say the least of 
it, have been dreadfully un- 
becoming. A minute later they 
were in the library together 
—alone. 


Love and Kisses. 


£ Suddenly she caught him and 

kissed him with’ a~hurri- 
cane of ee eS de- 
vouring,” when the reader of 
Mr. Hubert Wales feels, Ol course, 
that he really is at last getting 
his money’s worth. ‘She clung 
and clung. Hilary’s arms were 
about her. He could not find 
himself. _ His head was reeling. 
A whole life’s volume of joy had 
been rained on him in a lew 
hours out of a drab sky. Oh the 
blood beneath the snow! And 
then he began to kiss her with 
lingering touches—hier hair, her 
eyes, her cheeks, her lips.” - ‘Oh, 
Hilary,” she cries, “Oh! oh! 


oh!” Which three short mono- 
syllables, I must confess, made 
me roll with laughter. Yo the 


readers, however, who take this 
class of fiction seriously they will 
probably prove the raison d’étre 
of the book, and the subsequent 
rapid cooling down of the scene 
will’ come as a bitter disappointment. 
Tor the rest, those numerous readers who 
revel in the books of this popular author 
will probably like “Hilary Thornton’ 
as well if not better than any of the 
others, while those who, do not care 
about him are not, like unfortunate re- 
viewers, obliged to read him. And after 
all there is a cer- 
tain consolation 
in regarding the 
greater misfor- 
tune of our neigh- 
bours. 


Thoughts from 
a Hilary Thorn- 
ton. 


ie | ocal © conse- 
quence 1s 
severely judged 


by the tale of 
bricks compos- 
ing a “man’s 
abode.” 

“Once in his 
life Fortune 
knocks “at every 
man’s door.” 

‘*“No woman 
can be quite un- 
susceptible to 
genuine, ardent 
admiration how- 
ever it may be 
expressed.” 
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TRANSATLANTIC NIGHTINGALE. 


THE LONDON DEBUT OF A FAMOUS SOPRANO 


for the first time of hearing at the Bechstein Hall Madame 

Anita Rio, America's greatest oratorio and festival soprano. M fre 3elgia xtraction, being descended from one of the oldest Belgian houses, 

was born in California twenty-seven yed ago, and for the ~ among singers in America, where she has appeared with. the 

Jeading orchestras, including the New York Philharmonic, the Boston Symphony, the Pittsburg Orchestra, and 2 Orchestra. adame Rio, who has been 

trained by the leading masters of the bel canto school, po: es a lyric soprano voice of great range and flexibility a wonderful gift of memorising and can, 
for instance, sing all the oratorios (old and modern) without score. Her programme on the 30th includes songs in English, French, German, and Italian 


Schneider 


An interes 
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Gossip from t 


The English-American Theatre. 
HE efforts taken in various conti- 
nental capitals to found an Eng- 

lish theatre have hitherto failed 
somewhat ignominiously. It is 
therefore with all the more hope of a 
successful issue that one notes the English- 
American Playhouse to be founded by 
Madame Meta Illing will commence 
at the end of May in the Wiesbaden 
Court Theatre for a short season. 
The towns subsequently to be visited 
by Madame Illing and her company of 
English artists are Dresden, Hamburg, 


Cologne, Bonn, Frankfort, Breslau, 
Vienna, Bremen, and many other 
places. In Berlin the theatre for 


scientific purposes has been placed 
by the authorities at Madame Illing’s 
disposal, and everywhere public in- 
terest in the scheme is very great 
indeed. 
An English Artist in Paris. 
MN iss Constance Drever, who has 
just left for Paris to appear as 
Sonia in The Merry Widow when it 
is produced at the Gymnase under 
the title of La Joyeuse Veuve, is the 
daughter of Colonel Drever and spent 
most of her childhood in India. She 
has studied music in Brussels and Paris 
and, of course, speaks the language 
fluently. Her first appearance on the 
stage was made at the Savoy when 
she sang the part of the Princess of 
Kensington at the first performance 
after only a few days’ rehearsal. Her 
success in this opera was very great. 
Afterwards she left London to continue the 
study of music abroad, and on her return 
played Miss Ruth Vincent’s part in Amasis 
Later on Mr. George Edwardes secured her 
to play the Merry Widow on tour, and many 
times she has replaced Miss Lily Elsie at 
Daly’s Theatre with extraordinary success. 
Her appearance as Dorothy stamped her as 
being among thie first rank of light operatic 
sopranos, and her success in Paris should 
be very great. Miss Drever has all the 
necessary prettiness that is required and 
she has the uncommon talent, too, of 
knowing how to act. 


Who plays the heroine, 
automobile drama, 


Sarah as Cyrano. 
What a curious thing it is that actresses 
when they arrive at a certain age 
should have such a penchant for appear- 
ing in the garb of men. They are rarely 
if ever entirely successful in Bich a role, 
as it is only very exceptional that a 
woman dressed as a man arrives at being 


Campbell.Gray 


MISS MAUD CRESSAL 


‘The Motor Chase,” 
Hippodrome 


anything more than that. The illusion is 


never really satisfactory and tlie charm of . 


such a performance is difficult to under- 
stand. We have most of us seen and 
admired Madame Sarah Bernhardt in 
Rostand’s L’Aiglon, but then the véle of the 
little duke was that of a youth, and a 
certain feminine grace was not altogether 
out of place. The same artist’s Hamlet 
had all the faults of a woman’s assumption 
of the véle and lelt us cold; but what will 
be said when the great French actress 
appears as Cyrano de Bergerac, as she will 
do on her forthcoming European tour ? 


Lady Isobel Pinbury, in the new 
at the London 
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Green-room. 


A New Star. 
(reat things are expected of the new 
njusical - comedy star which an 
American director discovered in alittle 
out-of-the-way German township singing 
in a fourth-rate theatre. So strucl: was 
he with her ability that he at once en- 
gaged her for America, and she would 
have appeared there under his. direc- 
tion had not Mr. George Edwardes 
heard of her, and after seeing her 
perform and hearing her sing at once 
secured her services for a period of 
eighteen months. The young lady is. 
now quietly learning the English 
language preparatory to being starred 
by George Edwardes in one of his. 
London theatres. 
% 
A Novel Spaeeta 
“Lhe new Hippodrome production is. 
a most exciting affair. Entitled 
The Motor Chase it tells of a young 
and beautiful daughter of a peer 
being matrimonially pursued by a 
millionaire Hebrew when all the time 
her heart is given to another and 
more attractive lover. It all sounds 
very penny novelette, but that does. 
not matter in the least when one has. 
a most exciting chase of two motors 
and the final plunge into the river of 
the car containing the wicked Hebrew 
which was pursuing the lovers. 
& 
The Heese 
tis a pity that the present revival 
of She Stoops to Conquer has not 
met with more popular favour. It was 
staged with all the old Haymarket correct- 
ness and acted quite well enough to pass 
muster in these days when ensembleis not the 
most conspicuous feature of our theatres. 
Still, the new Davis comedy promises excel- 
Jently with Mr. A. C. Mathews, Miss Lottie 
Venne, and Miss Madge Titheradge in the 
leading parts, and though some people are 
rather disappointed that the first comedy 
theatre of London should now be jointly 
under the management of an Americam 
there can be little doubt that everything 
will be done to continue the great Hay- 
market reputation. 


A POPULAR REVIVAL—TWO SCENES FROM 


The photograph on the left shows Miss Ethel Irving as Kate Hardcastle and Mr. E. Holman Clark as Mr. Hardcastle. 


“SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER” 


On the right are seen Miss Beatrice 


Ferrar as Miss Neville, Mrs. A. B. Tapping as Mrs. Hardcastle, and Mr. George Giddens as Tony Lumpkin 
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MIERE FIGURE OF SPEECH. By Will Owen. 
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“Would yer like to ’ave yer pick, Jimmy?” 
“I'd like to ’ave me shovel” 
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THE ESCAPADES OF LADY EVA’ 


VI._LADY EVA GOES ROLLER-SKATING. By Oliver Wentworth. 


ADY EVA was dining with Lady 
Muriel Wiston. One of the two 
men of the party was Lord Arthur 


Irby, the Guardsman who had 
spilt Lady ‘Eva in the lake on the night 
of her coming-out ball. 

“Tn fact, le gave you your social christ- 
ening. Baptism by total immersion is 
an early rite of the Church still practised 
by some sects.” 

He was as beautifully impenitent as a 
spoilt young dandy can be. 

“T hope, Eva, you absorbed your life’s 
porticn of mud at your baptism,” said 
Lady Muriel. 

“Seems to me I’m fated to be in 
plights,” laughed the girl, remembering 
her Suffragette vicissitudes. 

The other man of the party was Sefior 
de Torres Deas, the Spanish attaché who 
had already come under the social ban 
of the duchess in connection with Lady 
Muriel, which of course made the duchess’s 
daughter particularly civil to him. How- 
ever, he had only eyes for Lady Muriel, 
who was quite aware that Iva could be 
well content playing about with Lord 
Arthur. Where Sir Desmond Wiston was 
no one inquired. A modern wile does 
not think it necessary to explain her 
husband’s absence from her intimate 
dinners. She would have to whisper 
apologies to some other man if he insisted 
on being present. 

The ostensible object of the dinner was 
to roller-skate, it being convenient to 
provide an excuse for flirtation, and they 
departed to the hail in two electric motors. 
Naturally Lord Arthur paired off with 
Lady Eva. 

“IT love roller-skating,” she told him. 
“You feel just as if your fate and your 
feet were on tiny wheels, all of which want 
to go round in different direciicns.” 

“Yes; and, unlike life, if you try tosave 
yourself you g get into difliculties. If one’s 
morality gets slack there is bad trouble 
pretty soon, but if one’s muscles go slack 
the fall is easier.’ 

“Tt’s so funny, roller-skating ; when I 
started, my real difficulty was to learn to 
walk.” 

“Ts not that like life too ? A girl must 


learn to walk warily or her subsequent ' 


career gets messed up.” 

“Yes; and both in rolling and living 
one has to incline a little, but only a 
little, no more.” 

“ While in skating and living the maxim 
nis, don’t get confused.” 

In a few minutes the pair were waltz- 
ing together. 

“This is a thousand times lovelier 
;than an ordinary dance,” Eva panted. 

For a couple of hours they took indus- 
:trious exercise just as two healthy, well- 
:matched young people should. T hey had 
inever given a ‘thought to Lady Muriel or 
iher Spanish attendant, but when at last 
they were sitting out in a delightfully se- 
‘cluded nook and Irby. was proceeding to 
make the running to his pretty partner in 
the most approved “ flirtatious”? manner 
she cut him short with :— 

“Listen. They are in the next com- 
partment.” 

“Bother! It’s barely fair, and he’s 
sure only to be saying to her very much 
what I want to tell you.” 

* Copyright in the U.S.A. by Oliver Wentworth 


“Never mind. It’s always a girl’s 
business to look after married women, for 
experience makes them so indiscreet.”’ 

“ But——” 

She put up her fingers so close to his 
lips that he really could not disobey the 
injunction, while presently when she 
seemed absorbed in what she overheard 
he obtained possession of her hands as 
they lay on her lap, and when she wanted 
to keep him quiet, well, she had to return 
the pressure of his, so he was not dis- 
satished. How could he be when the 
smallness of their niche forced him to be 
sitting absolutely against her and his eyes 
could dwell on the fine contour of her 
face and his cheek be brushed by her 
hair? 

What they overheard was :— 

“So now that you are promoted you 
are aspiring to the dignity of diplo- 
macy?” 

“At least, dear lady, I shall add to the 
gaiety of nations.” 

“By trying to square the diplomatic 
circle?” 

“Tt is in skating that I square the 
circle.” 

“T don’t see how.” 

“You skate to perfection, 
Muriel.” 

“Thank you.” 

“And I abominably.” 

“Yes, you tore my latest Paquin 
creation last week.” 

“That was because you skated in a 
circle and I had to get round in a square.” 

“You will have to learn to skate over 
thin ice better than you do on rollers.” 

“Yes, lam a bit of a duffer——”’ 

“Not to conceal your infatuation 
better.” 

“What! Do you really mind if people 
are talking about us?” 

“Us. Heavens! that is not it. 
infatuation for La Tarantella.” 

“That one. Why, the dancing girl is 
the poetry of motion.” 

“Thank you, sefor. 
mine to skates.” 

“Am I in for a sermon ?” 

“Oh, it does not matter an atom to me. 
Why should I care? But perhaps her 
fame and perchance her feet will reach 
Warsaw.” 

“And so will you,’ very earnestly. 
“You'll come there now that Iam made 
minister.” 

“Never. This is good-bye after a 
pleasant acquaintance.” 

“Do you call it only that ?”’ 

“A woman’s label on a past friendship 
is the epitaph she puts on its ashes in the 
mausoleum of her memory.” 


Lady 


It’s your 


I prefer to confine 


“Surely you are not serious? Iam at 
your feet——” 
“Metaphorically only. Besides, what 


would La Tarantella say?” 

“She is going to star in the States 
whilst you are my star, my infatuation.” 

“T suppose I encouraged you a little.” 

“You have behaved——” 

“Like a woman of our world,” 
him with calm assurance. 

eal Suppose so,’ a little bitterly, ‘ 
queterie oblige.” 

“And so it is best you should go to 
Warsaw.” 

“You'll be hearing from others what I 
have told you.” 


she told 
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“Ah, sefior, for a woman it’s always 
one theme with variations. She never 
grows tired of it.” 

“ Come to tea to-morrow.” 


“To meet La Tarantelia? It would 
be most amusing.” 
“Confound La Tarantella! No; 


alone.” 

“Thanks. Iam afraid I cannot.” 

‘“Are you going to be a prude at the 
end?” 

“Tf I lost my balance trying to skate 
on the outside edge of propriety ? No, no, 
it won't do. You must be good until 
you go.” 

palatal 08 that I 

“No; don’t tell me. The time for all 
that is over. It’s time you thought of 
Warsaw and also of finding that pair of 
children we brought here to-night.” 

“Oh, they are happy enough.” 

Really they were by no means dis- 
consolate in each other’s society. 

“T love roller-skating when Iam not 
skating,’ Lord Arthur told Eva. 

“Now you must be better than the 
amorous sefior.” 

Why ?” 

“Because if you make the pace too hot 
I shall jam on the brake. Now I am 
going to stroll in to Muriel and you are 
going to get off your skates.” 

. “Why ? ind 

“ Because there is an ominous silence 
next door and Iam not going to permit 
them to have a dumb rapprochement.” 

She suited her action to her words, 
earning such a scowl as only a Spaniard 
can give a duenna. 

Muriel insisted on taking Eva back in 
her own electric car. 

“It’s so cosy to have a chat with you, 
darling,” she said. 

“And so safe. After all, 1 gave you 
lots of rope before I hauled you in by 
intruding.” 

“Do you mean to 
heard———” 

“Tverything.” 

“Tt was platonic.” 

“T grew a little anxious about the 
silence.” 

“Evie, where 
experience ?”’” 

“Possibly from Sir Cynic’s remarks. 
Oh, Muriel, your husband is worth all the 
others, even Spanish onions.” 

“Yes, but every husband must be so 
obvious to his wife. However, do you 
know, Evie, I think your last action 
will bring us together a bit. Would: you 
like to come out to Monte Carlo with 
us?” 

‘Who is we?” 

“‘ Cynic and I and you—oh, and some- 
body or other to make a fourth. You are 
always nice to my husband.” 

“He’s a dear and you're a darling, and 
I'd love to come.” 

“All right. I'll manage your mother.”’ 

There was a pause, and both the women 
looked at the lamplights twinkling by as 
the car sped along. 

“ Muriel ?” 

Well” 

“Ts Monte Carlo on 
Warsaw?” 

As the car just then drew up at the 
duchess’s house Lady Muriel had not time 
to answer. 


say you over- 


did you get your 


the road to 
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CRITIC. By Geo. 
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It isn’t much to look at, but it’s very fine 


Host: That's the best picture I’ve got. 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


Y LADY,—First I must congratu- 
late you on the recovery of your 
husband, Lord Tweeddale, from 
a rather serious illness, for 

when a man has reached the age of eighty- 
three it is rare to find so much vitality ; 
and your mutual life history seems to me 
to have much interest. Cynicism makes 
cheap wit, and a sermon on the 
modern marriage market can afford 
much amusing ‘‘copy.” But even 
now, and in the smartest set, one 
can come across some Darby-and- 
Joan existences, and to my mind 
your own matrimonial affairs afford 
a first-rate example. 

Like a good many other noted 
wonien you, my lady, seem to date 
from your marriage. In the spring 
of 1878 you were the voung and 
lovely Signorina Candida Bartolucci, 
a daughter of Signor Vicenzo Barto- 
lucci of Cantiano near Rome, a 
man who was well known in the 
musical world of both London and 
the Continent. In those days your 
beauty must have been rare and 
radiant. Tall, dark, with masses of 
dusky hair and a brilliant brunette 
complexion, you are said to have 
looked the ideal Italian girl of story- 
book romance. © Fate arranged that 
you should meet. the then Lord 
William Hay, a man of filty-two 
but well off and a prospective mar- 
quis. So you were married in May, 
1878, and in December of the same 
year you and he succeeded to your 
kingdom and became } Marquis and 
Marchioness of Tweeddale. As it 
happens the date of your wedding 
was rather unusual as to be married 
in the month. of: May is entirely 
against Scotch traditions. How- 
ever, aS your union was one of .May and 
December the time fixed may have seemed 
suitable. 
a marriage between a young girl’ and < 
man who is thirty or more years lite: 
than herself, but in real truth these un- 
equal weddings are olten the prelude toa 
married life ‘that proves. eminently suc- 
cessful. Your own case affords a good 
example, and another notable instance is 
tlhe wedded life of Lord and Lady Wemyss, 
that “ grand old man” having been eiglity- 
two at the time of his second. marriage. 

Well, many years have passed. since 


those bridal days, but even now you 
are handsome and dignified with fine 
features, a wealth of soft grey hair, 


and a queenly carriage and bearing, and 
during all this time you have played a 
leading part in the Scotch and English 
society of the period. You entertain a 
good deal at your fine house in Hill Street 
and appear at many dinners and. parties 
given by what may be termed general 
society in London, for though you are 
a handsome woman and the wife of a 
wealthy marquis. yet I who speak the 
truth must admit that you have failed to 
make your way into the inner circle of 
smart society; for instance, you are never 
seen at the King’s bridge dinners, but in 
Scotlarid you are on your native heath 
and give many shooting parties at Yester 
House, Lord Tweeddale’s old home in 
Haddingtonshire, and during your hus- 
band’s term of office as Lord High Com- 
missioner of the Church of Scotland you 
acted the véle of mimic queen to perlec- 
tion. You dressed the part with much 
effect, and when Lord Tweeddale held his 


No. 


Now it is the fashion, to sey / 


reception in the picture gallery at Holvy- 
rood “your grace’s’ ’ smile is said to have 
worked havoc in the hearts of austere 
Presbyterian “ meenisters.”” Then at Yester 
you exert yourself a good deal in a public 
capacity; you take part in various meet- 
ings and go in strong for charitable 
enterprises. Bazaars seem a_ favourite 


THE MARCHIONESS OF TWEEDDALE 


fancy: and you show a genuine interest in 
young folks and are a strong supporter of 
the’ Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children; also you are keen on the 
hospital question and have done much in 
aid of the fund for the Charing Cross 
Hospital. This reminds me that I have 
several times seen you at dances given for 
such-like purposes and that when fancy 
dress is worn you always appear to im- 
mense advantage. In fact, you rival! 
Lady Galway in your cleverness as regards 
fancy costume. 

Then, as may be expected from your 
father’s daugliter, you sing well and area 
good all-round musician. In fact, most 
of your tastes are sedentary; you neither 
hunt, shoot, nor go racing, and are by no 
means athletic. Your one fad—a rather 
weird one—seems to be engine-driving, and 
you actually drove with your own hands 
the first train that passed over the Forth 
Bridge. .This pastime is, however, shared 
by two other well-known women—Lady 
Tankerville and the Duchess of Sutherland. 
Then you play bridge’ fairly well, and 
when in London give some parties in Hill 
Street, and not long ago went in for the 
big business of bridge tournament. 
Domestic life occupies much of your time 
and attention, for you have had five 
children—-Lord Gifford, who is in the 1st 
Life Guards and who shoots well and 
goes alter game in the most remote locali- 
ties ; Lord Arthur Hay, now an officer in 
the Irish Guards ;-and Lord Edward, who 
will be twenty-one next November. And 
you have an only daughter, Lady Clemen- 
tine, who married the rich Mr. Walter 
Waring in rgor. A good deal might be 
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strange event was December 22, 


XLV.—_The Marchiomess of Tweeddale. 


written on this lady, on her girlliood and 
present surroundings. She bad the usual 
life of an only girl, the child of rich and 
well-placed parents, and although not 
pretty was bright, sharp, and well to the 
fore on every occasion. She married some 
years ago, so my mind may be rather 
misty; but were not you, my lady, one of 
the first who started what may be 
called the new chaperonage? , Were 
not those the days when we first 
heard of the society girl hooligan ? 
But perhaps I am _ out in my 
reckoning; at any rate, I do not 
wish to be personal. 

Now a word must be said as to 
Yester House, your home in Had- 
dingtonshire. This old place seems 
almost like Glamis Castle as regards 
quaint legends and old traditions. 
To begin with, in the grounds is the 
famous cave where according to Sir 
Walter Scott the meeting took place 
between Marmion and his elfin 
enemy. Then the house contains a 
carefully-guarded treasure in the 
Colstown pear, a withered relic in the 
form of a pear which acts as a sort 
of “luck” like those of Muncaster 
and Edenhall. This Yester article 
is said to have been bewitched by a 
certain Sir Hugh Gifford, a master 
of the black art, and was by him 
invested with the power of bringing 
good fortune to its happy possessor. 
But this old. wizard had an evil 
nature and worked much mischief 
in his day and generation. The 
legend that tells the tale runs as 
follows. The old castle, now a ruin, 
contained a vaulted hall which the 
above-mentioned Hugh Gifford is 
said to have erected by one wave 
of his magic wand. The wizard 
made a vow or uttered a curse that any- 
one who tampered with his fair building 
should die swiftly and violently ; and, sad 
to relate, this curse was fulfilled in the 
person of the late Lord Gifford, eldest 
brother to your husband, Lord Tweeddale. 
It chanced that he had ordered some clear- 
ing operations to be done that interfered 
with Hugh Gifford’s enchanted hall. One 
may scoff at superstition, but shortly after 
a-tree fell upon him and crushed him to 
death in an instant. The date of this 
1862, 
and an added touch of sadress is given 
to the affair by the fact that Lord Gifford 
was then a bridegroom as he had re- 
cently married Helen Lady Dulferin, born 
a Sheridan and a most lovely and talented 
woman. 

Before I finish my letter a word shall 
be said as to your popular relation-in-law, 
Julia Lady Tweeddale. She was once 
Miss Stewart Mackenzie and is Scotch by 


birth as well as by marriage. She is 
pretty and attractive, and her grey hair 


adds rather than detracts from the charm 
of her appearance, and she is one of our 
much-married matrons, for Sir William 
Evans-Gordon is her third husband. He 
is many years younger than herself and 
was once Conservative member for the 
Tower Hamlets, and in those days he and 
his devoted wife used to live for part of 
the year in a house on Stepney Green. 
Altogether it was a pretty idyll.—I re- 
main, my lady, your sincere admirer, 
CanpipA. 


NEXT WEEK, 
THE COUNTESS OF WESTMORLAND 
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THE BOWLER-BASHER BOWLED. By J. MacWilson. 


“‘If a man were to sit on your new hat, what would you say, George?” 
1 should call him a confounded silly fool” 
“Then don’t sit on it any longer, there’s a dear boy” 
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By Spencer Leigh Hughes. 


The Insidiousness of Murder. 


NLY a few days ago J mentioned 
in this column an unhallowed 
proposal to apply a time limit to 
the term of office of the City of 

London aldermen. Alas! one thing leads 
to another in this wicked and _ unsatis- 
factory world. Thomas De 
pointed out to his footman, who was 
rather addicted to murder, that wile 
murder in itself might not be entirely 
objectionable it led to other things, and 
the man who began by murdering people 
seldom stopped there ; he went on to steal 
and to forge, and in the end he might be 
guilty of disobedience to parents and 
incivility. “Many a man,” exclaimed 
the moralising opium-eater, “has dated 
his ruin from some trumpery murder 
which he thought little about at the 
time.” 
co <t 
After Aldermen, Trousers. 


hus I am not surprised to find 
that a generation which can 
lightly endure the suggestion that 
City aldermen may be pushed on 
one side is now asked to do away 
with trousers. The two have long 
been closely associated in the public 
mind, I have the honour and the 
pleasure of knowing several City 
aldermen, and as a rule when I 
have met them they have been 
wearing trousers. Almost every day 
of my life during the parliamentary 
session I have the advantage of 
looking upon front benchmen on 
both sides of each House of Parlia- 
ment, and though they differ in 
many respects they are alike in this 
—they all wear trousers. Crewe and 
Lansdowne, Asquith and Balfour, 
agree in getting into this bifurcated 
garment. Thus trousers are no party 
question; they are rather a great 
national asset. So long as we cling 
to our trousers they will cling to us. 


te te 

In the Balance. 
observe that an ingenious writer 
in alluding to this controversy 
says that trousers are in the balance. 
Well, of course, it is true that when 
trousers are being worn, when they 
are in active service, they are in a 
state of suspense. That 1s obvious 
even to’ the meanest intelligence, 
for trousers cannot be said to be 
independent seeing that they depend. 
Tuse the phrase in no unfriendly or 
invidious sense when I assert that trousers 
are 1n the very nature of things “ hangers- 
on.” But this fact seems to me to entitle 
them all the more to our support. 


Heroes and Trousers. 


Ore of the enemies of these sound old 

friends of man sought to make a hit 
by saying that when he gazed at the 
figure on the top of Nelson’s Column he 
saw that the mighty admiral wore breeches 
and not trousers. This led him to add 
that all great deeds had been performed 
by breeches-wearing men; but this is at 
once a rash generalisation and a pestilent 
heresy. He seems to have forgotten the 
fact that Wellington, the Iron Duke, the 
hero of a hundred victorious fields, not 
only wore trousers but fought and suffered 
on their behalf. 


Quincey 


streets, 


Wellington’s Only Defeat. 
t 1s one of the generally-ignored truths 
of history that Wellington suffered 
his only defeat because of his devotion 
to trousers. In the year 1814 he tried to 
enter Almack’s and was refused admission 
because he was wearing trousers, and the 
authorities at that famous resort said he 
should have put on breeches. Wellington 
retired for the moment, but he knew that 
a time would come. The very next year 
he (with the invaluable assistance of Bill 
Adams) wiped out Napoleon at Waterloo, 
and in that immortal year, 1815, trousers 
were accepted at Almack’s. When Wel- 
lington pulled off this double event he is 
understood to have said that it was the 
proudest moment of his life. 


PITY THE POOR MALE 


All Paris is at present regarding with curious eyes the women 
bill-posters who have recently made their appearance in the 
One large firm has dismissed its whole staff of male 
bill-stickers and in their place substituted the certainly not less 


picturesque and deft woman bill-poster 


A Curious Substitute. 


“The opponents of trousers are, of course, 

not content with abolishing them, 
for it is obvious that if such gar- 
ments are removed they must be replaced 
by something else. They fill a long-felt 
want and cannot be lightly thrown away 
until we are ready with a substitute. So 
the advocates of ‘the anti-trouser policy 
suggest the kilt as one of the garments to 
supersede our sound old friends. Now I 
ask my staid and sedate male readers, 
possibly City men who frequent the neigh- 
bourhood of the Mansion House and the 
Bank, how they would like to stalk about 
there arrayed in the costume of Highland 
chieftains. Imagine the state of one’s 
feelings in such an attire in such a place 
as, say, outside the Exhange on a bright, 
busy, bustling forenoon. 


SCO 


The Wearing of the Kilt. 
I have never put on a kilt, but I have 
seen it stated by a Scottish authority 
that ‘fin order to attire himself in this 
belted plaid no small amount of dexterity 
on the part of a Highlander was required. 
The usual way was to lay it on the floor, 
and after carefully arranging the folds to 
lie down upon it and then buckle it on.” 
The writer does not add that the kilt- 
wearer had then to get up again, but that 
we may take for granted. Once more I 
ask my staid and sedate, middle-aged, and 
possibly obese male reader, are you pre- 
pared to indulge in such gymnastics? I 
have heard of an athlete who merely 
because olf his devotion to the joy of life 
used to have his trousers suspended from 
a line, and he would then with a 
hop, skip, and a jump leap or 
plunge into them, exclaiming, 
“ Houp-la!” the while. But such 
exertions are unnecessary as we all 
know. 


Kindred {nterests. 
A822 if we abolish trousers and 

bring in the kilt we strike a 
blow at other old friends. What 
would become of the tall silk hat, 
that article that has had so much 
to do with making the British 
Empire all that it is? The silk 
hat and the lalt do not sumt each 
other. They are antipathetic, and 
one would certainly kill the other. 
Thus supposing a man were base 
enough to abandon his trousers he 
must be prepared at the same time 
to fling away his silk hat also, I 
have seen it stated that the kilt 
demands with it as head-gear the 
plumed bonnet. Now a _ plumed 
bonnet may be a thing of beauty 
and therefore a joy for ever, but it 
would not suit all of us. 

a & ra 
A Tyrannous Proposal, 
f course, I recognise that if 

people wish to wear the alt 
and the tall hat together they ought 
to be allowed to doso. The small 
boy in the street would no doubt 
make his comments, but they ought 
not to deter a hero in the cause of 
sartorial reform. It is true that in 
1747 the kilt was proscribed by law, 
that, indeed, there was an act passed 
providing that anyone who wore 
the plaid, filibeg, trews or shoulder- 
belts, tartans or parti-coloured stuffs, 
should be imprisoned for six months 
for the first offence and transported for 
seven years on the second conviction. I 
have no sympathy with such tyranny, and 
I also object to the proposal to make the 
wearing of trousers illegal. Hands ofl- 
such things, I say, for :— 
When I my legs through trousers shove 

And am in clothing free, 

Angels alone that soar above 


Enjoy such liberty. S. L. H. 


ot long ago a Scotch lad ran away 
from farm service, and on being 
questioned by his friends as to the reason 
gave the following explanation: ‘‘ The 
farmer,” he said, “ had a sheep that deed, 
and I had to help to eat it. Then a calf 
deed, which I had to help to eat as weel. 
Then the auld farmer’s wife deed, and— 
and—so I hooked it.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


THE TATLER 


CURIOUS AND INTERESTING. 


WHEN DAME NATURE IS 


The oxen shown here, once the property of a farmer named Smith of Witzieshoek, were recently caught in a heavy storm on a journey near Harrismith. 


IN ANGRY MOOD—A LIGHTNING FLASH THAT KILLED FOURTEEN OXEN 


One very 


sharp flash struck the last span of fourteen oxen, killing them all instantly and stunning the two drivers, who, however, scon recovered 


AN EGYPTIAN’S ‘‘ HAREM EXPRESS ” 


This is a photograph of perhaps the most extraordinary railway carriage in the 

world. It was built and decorated to the order of an immensely wealthy Egyptian 

prince, who showed his fondness for the ornaments of his harem by occasionally 
giving them a “railway ride” in the extraordinary vehicle shown in the picture 


THE ONLY STATUE WITH EYELASHES IN THE WORLD 


Above is seen a photograph of the sleeping Ariadne at the Vatican, which is 

famous as being the only marble statue of the human figure with eyelashes. The 

statue is one of the priceless gems of the Vatican and was found in 1503. It is a 
work famous the world over 


NOT DECORATIVE BUT DECIDEDLY USEFUL 


The curious automatic fire escape shown above is being applied to all school 

buildings in America. Pupils enter the escape from each floor and slide down the 

interior by means of a spiral chute. Some of them are seen emerging at the bottom. 

It was after the recent terrible fire at Collinswood school near Cleveland, Ohio, 
that these fire escapes were ordered to be placed upon all schools 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS—— 


There has long been a tradition that animals love music, and this picture is yet 
another proof of the fact. The young girl, who lives ona big western farm in the 
States, goes out and sings to the sheep, which run to her at once. While she is 
singing they stand still around her and listen with delight. As soon as she stops they 
stretch their faces up to her and rub their heads against her as if pleading “ encore’* 
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few . of her “ particulars” in her 
pretty upstairs drawing-room in 
Park Street. 

The sun shone boldly in at the open 
window and lingered caressingly on her 
golden head and tall,slim figure. Lady 
Joan had not yet reached the age when it 
is wise to adore subdued ‘lights and keep 
the drawing-room blinds down. 

“How's: baby, Joan?” asked the 
woman, who by skilful. manceuvring had 
secured the one chair witlvits back to the 
window and sunlight. 

““Oh, I believe he’s in the nursery still, 
but I'd rather you inquired after my new 
puppy; he’s perfectly delicious and I 
know more about him. He's been ill 
lately. I was afraid of distemper one 
night and sent for my doctor in a hurry. 
He was furious when he found out who it 
was for.” 

Lady Joan laughed wickedly. 

The dark man standing up in the 
corner was watching her intently. 

“Ts that a pose, Joan?” 

“What do you mean?” 

Lady Joan turned her dainty head and 
poised it on one side, a tricls of hers. 

“Do you really know so little about 
your son and heir? Or is it that you 
think maternal interest is out of date? 
You are mistaken, my dear, it is distinctly 
coming in again.” 

“JT don’t care what’s out of date or 
what's. in,” laughed Lady Joan. “I only 
know.I haven’t seen my baby for a week. 
It’s.a pity, but it can’t be helped.” 

She assumed a pretty, regretful expres- 
sion. 

“ TIave some more tea, Mrs. Willie?” 

“No thanks.’ -Mrs. Willie rose to go. 

“We shall meet to-night at Mrs. 
Tattersley-Smythe’s, I suppose, or pass 
each other on the stairs ?” : 

‘**T suppose so.” 

Another woman came in as she went 
out. 

“Oh, Joan, have you heard the latest ? 
I was obliged to rush in to tell you.” 

“Sit down, Lady Wilmot, and I'll give 
you some tea. It’s the newest Chinese 
concoction from Bond Street—the princess 
recommended it to me. You'll tell your 
story. better when you've refreshed.” 

Lady Joan generally made her visitors 
sit-down and remained standing herself. 
She was proud of her figure, and the 
arrangement showed it off nicely. 

. The dark man handed the teacup for 
her. 

“There's about to be another scandal— 
rather an amusing one... Mrs. Billington’s 
broken the Eleventh Commandment; while 
she confined herself to the Seventh it didn’t 
seem to matter.” 

The dark man kept his eyeson Lady 
Joan's face. 

Lady Wilmot paused and glanced at 
him doubtfully, then smiled. 

“Mr. Wheatley doesn’t matter, does 
he, dear? He’s such an intimate, isn’t 
he?” 

“No, I don’t matter,’ he agreed, and 
turned abruptly and stood with his back 
to them looking out of the window. 

He was getting desperately tired of 
Lady Joan’s visitors. 


ee JOAN was dispensing tea to a 


By Barbara Carus-Wilson. 


“Tt was last night, at Prince’s; Mr. 
Billington was going to meet a friend and 
dine there. You know how they have 
screens round some of the tables to keep off 
the draughts? He poked about and peered 
rounds the screens with his short-sighted 
eyes and discovered his wile behind one of 
them dining with—I need not say who. 


She had told him she was going to spend 


the night at Eastbourne with her mother. 
I believe there wasa fearful scene; Mr. 
Billington’s eyeglasses were broken.” 

he laughed gleefully, but her story 
fell rather flat. 

Lady Joan was superintending a fresh 
brew of tea.and peering critically into the 
teapot. When she looked up Wheatley 
fancied lie detected a scornful expression 
on her face. 

“Tt’s such bad form to make a scene in 
public, don’t you think so, Mr. Wheat- 
ley?” pursued Lady Wilmot cheerfully. 

He would have liked to ignore her 
remark but knew how persevering she 
was. She would only ask , something 
more disagreeable. 

“Under the circumstances I should 
have thought it hardly worth while,’ he 
said briefly. 

“Tx-actly. I agree with you. And 
Mr. Billington’s well connected—really 
quite nice. He ought to have known better. 
Isn't it a sign of the times? In old days 
the best people always contrived to keep 
their feelings to themselves, didn’t they?” 

“During the French Revolution the 
aristocrats walked to the guillotine look- 
ing as though they enjoyed it. I suppose 
that is the sort of thing you mean?” he 
answered gravely. 

“Pre-cisely. Everyone is so deplor- 
ably vulgar nowadays. The upper classes 
ape the lower instead of the lower aping 
the upper; it’s such a pity.” 

She drew her lace scarf round her 
shoulders and looked up for Wheatley’s 
assent again, but hiseyes had strayed back 
to Lady Joan. 

She was busy welcoming fresh arrivals. 

“Ts it true she is going to marry the 
duke ?”” whispered his companion. 

**T have heard so.” 

His face did not alter in the least. 

“My motor is waiting; I am going 
down Piccadilly. Can I give you a lift?” 

“Thank you, but I am going the other 
way.” 

- He was determined to wait though he 
began to fear Lady Joan’s friends would 
never all go. 

When the last said good-bye it was 
getting so late he did not. like to linger. 
He held out a reluctant hand. 

“We shall meet this evening again, or 
at least I shall see you in the distance.” 

Lady Joan raised her lovely eyes softly 
to his face. 

“Whether in the distance or in the 
foreground rests with yourself. A man 
can always arrange these matters as he 
pleases.” 

The blood rushed hotly to Wheatley’s 
face. 

“Do you mean that | may come to you 
openly? Do you mean that I have the 
slightest hope ? ”’ 

“No, no; I don’t mean anything. 

She hastily withdrew her hand. 


” 
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He turned at once towards thie door. 

“Mr. Wheatley.” 

He shut the door hastily and went 
back to her. 

She impulsively threw her arms round 
his neck and raised her face to his. Their 
lips met. 

She hurriedly extricated herself from 
his embrace. | 

“What utter folly! 
duke.” 

“You shan’t.” 

He-slipped his arm round her again, 
but she moved resolutely away. 

“T must. I shall be sorry for ever 
and ever afterwards if I don’t. It’s been 
the dream of my life to wear a ducal 
coronet.” 

“Nonsense !”’ he said sternly. 

Lady Joan threw herself petulantly 
down on the sola, 

“Oh, you don’t know a woman's 
mind,” she moaned. 

“Yes, I do. I know your mind is 
weighing love against social ambition, 
and I know love will weigh down the 
scales.”’ 

“You don’t know how weak we some- 
times are,” she went on unheeding. ‘It’s 
foolish and horrid and wicked, but if I 
marry anyone but the duke now I shall 
make him wretched.” 

‘*T will chance it.” 


I must marry the 


Four hours later Lady Joan, exquisitely 
gowned, went up the staircase at Mrs. 
Tattersley-Smythe’s. She had only been 
a widow for a year and always wore 
white or mauve still because she knew it 
suited her better than anything else. Her 
beautiful face was flushed with triumph, 
diamonds sparkled in her hair and at her 
breast. 

It took a long time to get up the statr- 
case, but she did not mind because the 
duke was at her side. 

When they reached the top he was 
obliged to leave her because of an impor- 
tant debate in the House of Lords. 

He said something to her in a low tone 
which no one else could hear and lin- 
gered reluctantly, but he was a man who 
always prided himself on doing his duty 
to his country. 

When he had gone Wheatley appeared. 

“Don't come near me,’ she cried 
petulantly. ‘“He’s coming to-morrow 
morning at eleven o’clock for my answer} 
I can never forgive you for this alter- 
noon.” a 

Wheatley raised his eyebrows incredu- 
lously, which increased her annoyance. 

“‘T hate you,” she said vehemently. 

“Do you think I shall tell the duke?” 

“No; you’re not that kind of man.” 

“When a man is desperate he some- 
times does things he would not dream of 
in saner moments.” 

She glanced at him with sudden appre- 
hension. 

““Mr. Wheatley,’ she said in her 
sweet, persuasive voice, ““I am quite sure 
however desperate you felt you would 
never betray a woman.” 

“You are right, Lady Joan,” he an- 
swered quietly; “I will not mention your 
kindness of this afternoon to a soul.” 

Lady Joan breathed freely again. 


(Continued on p. ii) 
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THE CAMERA SOCIETY. 


Dover Street Studios 


MRS. CHARLES KERR-PEARSE AND HER SON 


Mrs. Kerr-Pearse, who was before her marriage Miss Mostyn, is a granddaughter of the late Lord Vaux of Harrowden and a cousin of the present peer 
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SPORT SOCIETY—WITH A CELEB 
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COUNTESS ZIA DE TORBY NOTHING LIKE MUTUAL INTERESTS—LORD 


Who promises to be as enthusiastic a golfer as her father, the Grand The snapshot reproduced above, taken at Hurst Park last week, shows Lord Dalmeny, M.P., 
Duke Michael of Russia. Judging from the little countess’s expression was the captain of the Surrey C.C.C., and like Jehu is a mighty driver—at the wicket. He is 
we would ask her to remember the greatest golfing maxim, ‘Don’t to wobble in politics. Miss Dorothy Grosvenor is the younger daughter of Lord Henry Gros 

press”’ of the seasol 
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SRATED LOVE INTEREST THROWN IN. 


) DALMENY TAKES HIS FIANCEE RACING COUNTESS NADA DE TORBY 


_ the eldest son of Lord Rosebery, with his fiancée, Miss Dorothy Grosvenor. Lord Dalmeny The second daughter of the Grand Duke Michael and Countess Torby, 
> as enthusiastic a racegoer as his distinguished father, and like him has some inclination practising on the home lawn. She has finished her swing in more scientific 
svenor, uncle of the Duke of Westminster, and their marriage is likely to prove the event fashion than her sister, and if facial expression can be relied on her shot 
on of 1909 is the more successful of the two 
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SPRING IN THE LAND OF EDELWEISS AND SNOW. 


Ballance 


But pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed ; 

Or, like the snowfall on the river, 

A moment white—then melts for ever.—Burns 
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Adoctor himself takes 
Bovril for Influenza. 


Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N., says :— 


‘| recommend, prescribe to patients, 
and use myself, the scientifically pre- 
pared Bovril. . . . I used Bovril 
myself first after being down with an 
attack of influenza. ... I fought 
the fiend almost with Bovril alone. 


This beautiful Oval Entree Dish, 
made in polished copper, and lined 
white enamel, only costs 25f- 


“J never lost strength, and con- 
sequently there have been no after 
effects.” 


For serving an Entree, or for use at Breakfast, no dishes excel 
these in utility and beauty of appearance. They are made of 
stout metal—heavily plated outside, and finished within with 
hard white enamel which resists scratching by knives, is not 
blackened by eggs, and does not chill gravy. Thus to the beauty 
of plate they add the chief merits of china without its frailty 


Remember, 


BOVRIL 


checks chills and repels 


INFLUENZA 


DAVID RANDALL, 
31-33, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 


Turf Accountant. 
Write for Terms. Best ever offered. 
NO LIMIT. 
I PAY 1, 2, 3, 4, FOR A PLACE, 


No Commissions. 
No Deductions. Prompt Settlements. 


PRICES : 


g inch. II inch, 
Electro Plate ... £1 15 0... £2 10 O 
Copper Plate .. £1 5 0... £1 15 O 


Full Particulars on 


application to. the W. A. §. BENSON & CO., Lto., 


82 & 83. NEW BOND STREET, 


sole makers— 


LONDON, w. 
WORKS AT HAMMERSMITH. 


Perfectly Happy 


because perfectly fed—on Mellin’s. Mixed as 
directed and given as a regular diet to your 
baby from birth, Mellin’s will build up the little 
one's constitution, strengthening bone and muscle. 
It has done so in thousands of cases already. 


is the finest substitute for natural breast-milk. 
Doctors not only recommend it, but give it 
to their own children. Send us a post card 
with your name and address. <A sample 


bottle will be sent FREE, with a booklet 
that will interest you. 


MILES’ BACON 


is a well-known food all over the British 
Isles. Itis supplied to more than 800 titled 
families regularly. It will keep perfectly 
sweet for two months or longer,and a side 
of 44 lbs. is sent rail paid, Smoked at 
74d. per lb., Unsmoked at 7d.. per |b. 
We are the largest and cheapest sellers 
of BACON in England to-day and can 
please you. 
Customers are invited to call and 
inspect our up-to-date Factory. 


EDWARD MILES, 


Broadmead Bacon Factory, BRISTOL 


MELLIN'S FOOD, Litd., 
Peckham, London, 
S.E. 


OAR 
H SEN E Ss, KC 
Sald everywhere, 1/12 per bax. 


“The sum of earthly bliss.” 


Wiad5ONE, 


Age and Quality , Supreme among 
guaranteed. : Scotch WhisKkies. 
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LADY JOAN’S LOVER— continued. 


“What time do you leave this crush?’’ he 
asked her carelessly. 
“‘T ordered my brougham for 10.30. I want 


to 
go 


get to the Opera for the last act and then 
on to the countess’s ball. Now go and talk 
to someone else. A dear friend has just 
told me our names begin to be bracketed, 
and one can’t be too careful.” 


They seemed a long while getting to 
Covent Garden. 

She looked out of the window. Every- 
thing was strangely dark outside, and 
they seemed to be travelling with unusual 
speed. 

*‘ Where are you going? 
but no answer came to 
summons, 

Lady Joan became suddenly uneasy. 
Horrid stories about people going sud- 
denly mad fas! ied through her mind. 

“Stop!” she cried. “Stop at once. 
Do you hear?” 

The man looked round, drew up the 
car, and sprang down. Under the chauf- 
feur’s cap she re scognised Wheatley’s face. 

“You!” she cried with sudden glad 
relief. ‘Oh, I was so frightened. 1 feel 
now you're here, But why are you 
driving my brougham? Where are you 
taking me? Surely it is some trick.” 


” 


she asked, 
her repeated 


safe 


—to supper at the Grand—and thought we 
could talk things quietly over there. It’s getting 
late now; perhaps you would rather have supper 
nearer home ?’ 

“How dare you?” she said again. 

“Lady Joan,’ he answered coolly, “a1 
dare anything as I have told you. 

“You are very cruel,” and there was a 
sob in her voice. ‘You think you will 
compromise me and the duke will hear 
and won’t marry me.” 

“Upon my soul | had no such thought,” 
he said hoarsely. “ Shall I take you home 

to the countess’s ball?” he asked ina 
ee tone. 

“ Home at once,” she answered. 

He closed the window, mounted the 
driver's seat, turned the car round, and 
drove back to town. 

When the brougham stopped in Park 
Street Lady Joan sprang lightly out and 
ran up the steps without speaking; but 
when she reached the top she looked bacls 
anxiously. 

“Aren't you coming in?” 

“T think not.” 

He stood and watched her until 
door opened, then bared his head, 
walked quickly away. 

All the next day and the next and the 
next Lady Joan was watching and wait- 


alone somewhere you might listen to me before 
you promised the duke. 
“T hate you!’ 
punished for this.” 
“T don’t wonder you are annoyed, 


* she shrieked. ‘‘ You shall be 


I own 


the 
and 


‘Lady Joan,’ he answered quietly, ing for a visitor who never came. 
“T told you this afternoon you should Fee: Lady Wilmot fluttered in to tell her 
not marry the duke.” MISS HILDA BEWICKE after all the Billington affair was not 
“What do you mean?” she asked. A clever young danseuse who gave a most successful and interesting going into the Divorce Court. He had 
‘Are you running away with me: pe matinée dansante at the Royal Albert Hall Theatre last week. Among forgiven her, and society was to be 
“ Something rather like it.’ other items Miss Bewicke gave very clever renderings of the valse disappointed of a public scandal this 


“How dare you!’ she cried passion- 

ately. ‘‘ How dare you!’ 

** \ man dares anything when he loves as I 
I love you with my ‘whole soul,” he went 

“T would do or dare anything to 


I hoped if I could get you away 


do. 
on boldly. 
win you. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 


DRESSED WITH 


“LAWN VIVO” 


RENEW THEIR VIGOUR 
AND RETAIN THEIR 
FRESHNESS THROUGH- 
OUT THE YEAR. 


CARRIAGE PAIp. 
14 Ibs., 1/6. 28 Ibs., 2/6. 
56 Ibs., 4/-. 1 cwt., 7/6. 
BOUNDARY CHEMICAL Co., Ltd., 


27, Cranmer Street, 
Liverpool. 


TRY ITNOW! 


PRICES: 


For Breakfast & 


PERRY’S UNIVERSAL LUGGAGE TAG. 


Sd. 


de l’eau, valse champagne, and a vivacious danse des apaches time. Lady Joan was not in the least 
interested. 
At last she could bear it no longer and sent 
a messenger boy with a note to Wheatley’s 
chambers :— 
“| have refused the duke.” 


it was a wild, mad scheme— few men would 
have done it. | tipped your chauffeur till he 
let me take his place. It was expensive —his 
price was high. I meant to take you to Brighton 


A delicious cream cheese witha 
fine cheddar flavour. 6“ per packet 


For cleaning Silver, ElectroPlate &c. 


Goddard's 


PlatePowder 


everywhere 621/26 & 46. 


Si 


« BLUE 


after Dinner. 


NO MORE LOST LUGGAGE. 


NO TWO ALIKE. 
per Packet OF ALL STORES, TOURIST AGENTS, 
of 6 Labels. BOOKSTALLS, STATIONERS, &c. 
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SOCIAL STARS AND STRIPLINGS UNDER THE 
STARS AND STRIPES 


A BEAUTIFUL WASHINGTON HEIRESS MRS. KEITH DONALDSON AND HER LITTLE GIRL 


The Viscountess de Sibour, who is equally well known in London and Who received a million-dollar cheque at the dinner party given by her on 
on the Continent. The viscountess entertains a good deal in New York, her coming of age. She is a well-known hostess in Philadelphia and 
where she is very popular New York 


A PROMINENT NEW YORK HOSTESS MRS. CHARLES HOFFMANN AND HER DAUGHTER 


Mrs. Julia Steyens Ulman, daughter of the late Mr. Henry A. Barclay, and Mrs. Hoffmann is a cousin of Mrs. John Jacob Astor and a member 
represents one of the oldest families in New York of one of Philadelphia’s oldest and most distinguished families 
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Pros and Cons : 


IRTUES have varying values, and 
some of them show their seamy 
side ina marked manner. Was 
it not Lord Chesterfield who 

wrote, “A virtue carried to excess may 
become a vice’? And Hugh Black says, 
“There is a soul of good in things evil, 
and evil clings to the skirts of good.” No 
one can deny that some of our pet 
qualities may easily come under the above 
indictment. For instance, kindness, a 
sweet temper, truth-telling, economy, fond- 
ness for children, and a few other stray 
virtues of the same description. 
very now and then one puts back 
the hands of the clock and 
reads a novel that was not written 
yesterday. When away at the sea I 
revelled in two old books of Ouida’s 
—“ Moths,’ that dates from the 
eighties, and “The Massarenes,” 
from 1897. These works give one 
to wonder why even the best writers 
should so often make their models 
of virtue stiff, starchy, and most 
unattractive. Women such as Vera 
Zouroff and Katherine Massarene 
are enough to account for any 
number of errant husbands, careless 
fathers, and faithless lovers, for 
although both had youth and beauty 
yet there is something strangely 
repellent in their cold pride, strict 
views, and intense self-righteousness. 
By the way, it is curious to note 
that the deep streak of Puritanism 
left on our English lifeand character 
in the time of the Commonwealth 


can still be seen even in these 
brilliant years of the twentieth 
century, this same streak being 


plainly shown by the censor of plays, 
priggish letters to the press on the 
price of hats, the cost of dinners, 
and the morals of the moment, and 
—most of all—by the deadly gloom 
of our London Sundays. 

ut I must hark back to the subject 

on hand. Certain it is that 
there are women who are dull and 
dowdy on principle, and dowdiness 
isa disease and a serious one, and 
far too often has its roots in the 
ethics of so-called economy. But 
not one woman ina thousand knows - 
the real meaning of the ‘word, 
“economy.” Nine out of ten think . 
it means stinting and screwing, 
which they practise on themselves 
or, for choice, on their unlucky 
belongings. But Ruskin defines the 
term with a difference. He says, 
“Economy no more means saving 
money than it does spending money. 
. . . It means spending or saving— 
whether money, time, or anything else— 
to the best possible advantage.” And 
an old story tells how an apprentice 
once made a beautiful window for a 
cathedral out of the pieces of glass 
that his master threw away. There we 
have an object lesson in the art of 
economy, which in real fact is the result 
of a keen brain, a strong will, and that 
triple blessing, a sense of proportion. 
& t 
ut when all is said and done this much- 
bepraised virtue does not always 

make for betterment. A thrifty woman 
may be an adornment to her husband’s 
house but she is apt to get on one’s nerves 
as a friend and companion. ' For instance, 
what can be more trying than to go out 


maids. 


with a saving soul who beats down a 
cabman, under-tips a waiter, or avoids 
the outstretched hand of a railway por- 
ter? And the woman who wears last 
year’s gowns, walks when she should 
drive, travels third instead of first, and 
takes a growler instead of a taxicab— 
well, we look upon her more in sorrow 
than in anger, and half the time she is 
not really poor but dies full of years 
and honours and with a big unclaimed 
balance at her banker’s. In a word, 
nothing repays one so little for all it 
costs as economy, and the wit who de- 


-THE FOUNDER OF A REMARKABLE COMPANY 


The Copenhagen newspapers announce the formation of a remarkable 
company which’ insures women who have a fear of becoming old 
Clients pay stated sums every year, and should they marry 
before they reach forty the amount they have paid goes to the less 
fortunate. After they are forty, however, they receive an annual 
pension for life provided they remain spinsters. 
idea of Frau Wiehe Bereny, whose portrait is reproduced above, and 
who during her last visit to England was honoured by a command 


to Windsor Castle 


fined it as doing without something you 
want in order, later on, to get something 
you do not want, compressed the whole 
doctrine of economy into a nutshell. 


at tt tt 


Then the owner of a placid temper is 

often held up as a most tiresome 
type of saintliness. Half the time this 
trait is inborn and by no means due to 
the culture of character. Hence it has no 
merit on the part of its possessor; and in 
a woman it is safe to make for insipidity. 
We know the gentle, blue-eyed creature 
who has a sweet smile, a soft voice, and 
no opinions., Anyhow, whether in men 
or women an entire absence of temper is 
apt to mean want of pride, want of pluck, 


or a big slice of laziness and indifference.’ ~ 


The company is the 
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“Then kindness is one of the most mis- 
used words in the language ; it may 
mean much or nothing, and can have its 
roots in quite counter qualities. Kindness 
may, of course, stand for genuine pity and 
the good deeds of a gentle heart, but far 
too often it spells fuss and fidget, purse- 
proud patronage, or mere interference. 
And these so-called good deeds are apt 
to be done at someone else’s expense. A. 
telling B. to give something to C. applies 
to kindness as well as to charity, and 
our single women friends with a “mis- 
sionary spirit,” they provide us with a 
too-previous Purgatory. Mandness 
and mercy are kindred qualities, 
and mercy has been called ‘twice 
blessed,” and is, we know, a beauti- 
ful thing. But nowadays there 
are some so soft-hearted that if 
they had their way the whole world 
would be turned into a state of 
hopeless mollycoddle. No boy is 
to be birched, no miscreant is to 
get the ‘‘cat,” no bird is to be shot ; 
everyone is to live on velvet and every 
month is to bring its bank holiday. 
cs tt te 
nother overrated virtue is devo- 
tion to children. A_ typical 
good mother is often a careless wile, 
a dull friend, anda social failure. 
Such a one does not add to the 
gaiety of nations, for at her house 
the young folks run the show, rule 
their elders, and make hay of the 
entire situation. In real truth fond- 
ness for children should be calleil 
an animal instinct, a feeling that in 
many cases rises no higher than that 
of a cow for its calf, a sheep fora 
lamb, or a hen for its chickens. 
Then truth is a quality that takes 


high rank among the overrated 
virtues. Honour and exactitude can- 


not be valued too highly, for honour 
shines bright and, as someone well 
observed, ‘‘ no fool is ever accurate.” 
But what we roughly term truth is 
often apt to mean either a want of 
taste and tact or, what is far worse, 
brutal plain speaking. Some people 
will act the part of a candid friend 
for all they are worth. “I like,” 
says one of these, “to call a spade 
a spade.’ Certainly; but to quote 
the story of the bishop and the 
working man, “ Why should you 
call it a d——d shovel?” Then 
most of us know the. person who is 
always safe to put things crudely, 
and this with no thought or care 
for the feelings of others. As some- 
one once wrote, ‘‘ Even truth requires 
clothing.” 
aith is said to be the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen, and it ranks with hope 
and charity as one of the three cardinal 
virtues. But of late the grand old word, 
“faith,’ seems often to be used as a 
synonym for self-delusion and_ senseless 
superstition. Recent letters on “ The 
Quick, the Dead, and Mr. Stead” are but a 
sign of our current craze for the occult and 
mysterious. No one can deny that there 
is much in thought, force, and in unseen 
influences, and it seems hard not to credit 
facts that are attested by such a man as 
Sir William Crookes. But all the same, 
one can hold no brief for the séances, 
crystal-gazing, and so on, which seem to 
have become a mere popular pastime for 
society in general. 
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